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Managing  Editor  Ken  Bunting,  Editor  &  Publisher  J.D.  Alexander, 

Pacific  Rim  Correspondent  Evelyn  Iritani  and  Assistant  City  Editor  Pete  McConnell. 


Keeping  in  touch  in  Seattle 

Its  location  makes  Seattle  a  truly  international  city  with  people, 
cultures,  languages  and  cuisines  from  all  over  the  globe.  It  is  a  portal  on 
the  Pacific  and  is  the  region's  key  business,  communications  and  educa¬ 
tion  center.  On  a  typical  morning,  more  than  half  a  million  people  turn 
to  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  for  news  and  information  about  what  is 
going  on  in  their  neighborhood,  city  and  world.  We  want  to  make 
reading  our  newspaper  a  worthwhile  experience  and  that  requires  a 
commitment  to  excellence  and  a  culturally  diverse  staff  that  mirrors  the 
community.  We  believe  that  is  good  business.  And  good  journalism. 


Seattle  |Jost-3nteUi$ettcer 

Voice  of  the  Northwest  since  1863 


Voice  Personals  •  1-800  and  1-900  Services  •  Electronic  Classified  Advertising  •  FAX  Publishing 
On-line  Services  •  CD-ROM  Multimedia  Publishing  •  Database  Marketing  •  Telecommunications  Alliances 


SPECIAL  REPORT 

A  comprehensive  special  report,  Telecommunications  and 
Interactive  Newspapers  will  be  published  as  a  pullout 
section  in  the  February  12  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Edited  by  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  journalists  on 
American  telecommunications  issues,  Michael  Conniff, 
this  section  will  be  dedicated  exclusively  to  newspapers 
and  the  new  world  of  converging  technologies. 

Your  ad  in  this  section  will  reach  some  83,000  readers- 
including  professionals  in  every  facet  of  the  newspaper 
business:  from  the  pressroom  to  the  boardroom. 


SPECIAL  CONFERENCE 

And,  because  of  the  importance  of  this  subject  to  the 
newspaper  industry,  E&P  is  also  co-sponsoring  the  fifth 
annual  conference  on  Telecommunications  and  the 
Interactive  Newspapers  with  The  Kelsey  Group,  a 
prominent  consultant  on  telecom  issues.  The  conference 
will  take  place  February  13-16, 1994  at  the  Hyatt  Regency 
in  Tampa,  Florida. 


MEET  DECISION  MAKERS  WITH  TELECOM  NEEDS 

The  February  12  issue  of  E&P  including  this  timely 
special  section  will  be  distributed  at  the  conference.  Also, 
tabletop  exhibits  will  be  sold  through  Editor  &  Publisher 
to  those  companies  interested  in  meeting  attendees  and 
presenting  their  products  and  services. 
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CALL  NOW 

For  more  information  about  exhibiting  at  the  conference 
and  advertising  in  E&P's  Telecommunications  and 
Interactive  Newspapers  section  call  your  local  Editor  & 
Publisher  sales  representative  or  Steve  Townsley, 
Advertising  Director,  at  (212)  675-4380. 


Space  Reservations 
Ad  Materials . 


.January  28, 1994 
.February  1, 1994 


The  Only  Independent  Weekly  Journal  of  Newspapering 


ADVERTISING  SALES  OFFICES 

New  Orleans  504-386-9673  •  Los  Angeles  213-382-6346 


San  Francisco  415-421-7950 


. .  .Because 
Newspapers 


The  focus  of  V  m  mTj 

newspapers  no  K  K 

longer  that  a  jjKj^  B 

printing  company. 

Newspapers 

have  become  information  providers.  Information  that  was 
once  delivered  solely  by  the  printed  paper  must  now  be  made 
available  through  a  variety  of  media. 


Consumers  of  newspapers  don't  have  the  luxury  of  time  to 
read  the  newspaper  front  to  back.  They  want  to  find 
information  quickly  and  conveniently  and  they  are 
increasingly  willing  and  able  to  use — and  often  demand — the 
latest  technology  to  access  that  information. 


Audiotext  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  uses  of  technology  in 
the  publishing  industry  today.  In  this  fiercely  competitive 
climate,  you  need  an  audiotext  vendor  who  can  partner  with 
your  paper  to  ensure  a  successful  and  profitable 
implementation  of  your  audiotext  strategy.  That  vendor  must 
also  have  a  history  of  success  and  a  commitment  to  the  future. 


That's  where  we  come  in.  Micro  Voice  can  design, 
implement,  market  and  even  manage  your  audiotext  system. 
We  offer  complete  turn-key  systems,  custom-designed  to  meet 
your  specific  needs.  With  over  5  years  experience  in  the 
industry,  and  over  300  clients.  Micro  Voice  has  a  proven  record 
of  success. 


The  talking  newspaper  is  a  reality  today  and  Micro  Voice  can 
help  keep  the  conversation  going.  Talk  with  us  and  we'll  help 
you  talk  to  your  readers. 


THE  PUBLISHERS'  PARTNER  FOR  AUDIOTEXT  SERVICES 
MictoVoice  Applications,  Inc.,  950  International  Centre,  900  2nd  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis,  MN  55402 


JANUARY 

23*26  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Promotion  and  Mar¬ 
ket  Development  Conference,  Hotel  del  Coronado,  San  Diego 
27*29  —  Tennessee  Press  Association  Winter  Convention,  Music 
City  Sheraton  Hotel,  Nashville 

28-29  —  New  England  Press  Association  Convention  and  Trade 
Show,  Park  Plaza  Hotel  and  Towers,  Boston 

FEBRUARY 

9- 11  —  Ohio  Newspaper  Association  Convention,  Capitol  Square 
Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Columbus 

1  O- 11  —  New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Associ¬ 
ation  Winter  Conference,  Royal  Sonesta  Hotel,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

1  O- 12  —  California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Conven¬ 
tion,  Beverly  Hilton  Hotel,  Beverly  Hills 

1  2- 14  —  Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Shera¬ 
ton  Center,  Toronto 

1  3- 14  —  Editor  &.  Publisher  Telecommunications  Conference,  Hy¬ 
att  Regency  Hotel,  Tampa 

13-14  —  International  Press  Institute  General  Assembly,  Hotel 
Cape  Sun,  Cape  Town,  South  Africa 

20-22  —  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Key  Execu¬ 
tives  Conference,  Ritz-Carlton/Buckhead  Hotel,  Atlanta 

24- 24  —  Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association  Convention, 
Clarion  Hotel,  Baltimore 

25- 27  —  Alabama  Press  Association  Winter  Convention,  Adams 
Mark  Hotel,  Mobile 

27-3/2  —  Inland  Press  Association  Convention,  Breakers  Hotel, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

27-3/3  —  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Spring  Publishers’ 
Conference,  Naples  Beach  Hotel  and  Golf  Club,  Naples,  Fla. 

MARCH 

1- 5  —  Newspaper  in  Education  Week 

2- 5  —  American  Newspaper  LayOut  Managers  Association  Confer¬ 
ence,  Biscayne  Bay  Marriott  Hotel,  Miami 

4-8  —  Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Woodfield 
Hilton  Hotel,  Arlington  Heights,  111. 

4-8  —  Southern  Newspaper  Operations  Conference  and  Trade 
Show,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Atlanta 

9-11  —  Inter  American  Press  Association  Hemisphere  Conference 
on  Free  Speech,  Mexico  City 

1  O- 13  —  National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Affairs 
Conference,  Capitol  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington 
13-15  —  Inter  American  Press  Association  Midyear  Meeting, 
Guatemala  City 

17-19  —  Missouri  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Meeting,  Capitol 
Plaza  Hotel,  Jefferson  City 

20-23  —  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  Convention,  Ritz- 
Carlton  Hotel,  Houston 

24-24  —  America-East  Newspaper  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge 
and  Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 

APRIL 

1  2- 14  —  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Conference, 
J.W.  Marriott  Hotel,  Washington 


G^e  Belinski  helps  4^r-old  Erika 
with  her  Chinese  drc^on  mask. 


Armwood  High  School  student  George 
Belinski  went  to  his  school’s  child  care 
lab  on  a  mission.  He  was  to  spend  a  day 
with  preschoolers  and  teach  them  about 
different  countries.  The  3  and  4-year-olds 
learned  how  Chinese  New  Year  is 
celebrated  and  what  an  AMcan  safari  is 
like.  Soon  they  will  study  life  in  Mexico. 

George  is  a  member  of  a  special  program 
called  The  TEAM  {Times  Education 
and  Mentoring).  Sponsored  by  the 
St  Petersburg  Times,  this  program  allows 
high  school  students  in  Tampa  to  spend 
time  with  preschoolers,  many  of  whom 
are  at-risk  and  need  educational  support 
Lesson  plans  range  from  art  and  music  to 
math  and  science. 

The  Times  Education  and  Mentoring 
program  is  new  to  the  Times,  but  the 
concept  betund  it  isn’t  Over  the  years 
we’ve  looked  for  ways  to  support 
education  and  literacy.  We've  learned 
that  teaming  up  with  the  community  is 
the  best  way  to  help  our  schools. 
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Sacramento  Union 
stops  publishing 


Editor  &  Publisher 
U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


Stock  1/18/94 

1/11/94 

1/19/93 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY) 

52.50 

51.625 

40.75 

Capital  Cities/A^  Inc.  (NY) 

637.00 

629.50 

498.75 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

27.625 

27.875 

23.50 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

38.125 

38.375 

29.625 

Enquirer/Star  Group  (NY) 

18.50 

19.00 

18.00 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

58.125 

58.00 

53.125 

Harte-Hanks  Comm.  (NY)  * 

19.75 

19.75 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

57.625 

59.00 

60.75 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

34.875 

34.375 

31.125 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

22.625 

22.50 

19.00 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

26.50 

27.625 

19.625 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NDQ)  * 

35.00 

37.25 

33.00 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

28.375 

29.125 

26.875 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (NDQ] 

20.00 

20.00 

18.00 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY) 

35.375 

35.625 

34.75 

E.W.ScrippsCo.  (NY) 

27.125 

27.125 

24.75 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

35.50 

35.125 

30.75 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

60.25 

59.875 

50.125 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

264.50 

268.00 

231.375 

#  Initial  Public  Offering  -  1 1/3/93  at  $16.50 

•  3  fot  1  stock  split 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  (^otes) 

Stock 

1/18/94 

1/11/94 

1/19/93 

MacLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

13.75 

12.375 

11.875 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

14.75 

14.375 

10.00 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

20.00 

19.00 

18.50 

Reuters  (c) 

84.25 

82.875 

63.50 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

1825 

17.25 

15.75 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

17.50 

16.25 

14.375 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

13.50 

12.625 

14.00 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

26.375 

24.00 

22.375 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

6.28 

6.24 

3.58 

News  Corp.  Ltd.(c) 

54.75 

51.75 

37.75 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollats 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

Prepared  for  E6fP  by  Wertheim  Schroder  & 

Co.  Inc. 

by  M.L.  Stein 

WITH  THE  BANNER  headline,  “We’re  history,”  the  143- 
year-old  Sacramento  Union  ceased  publication  Jan.  14. 

Union  publisher  Ralph  Danel  jr.  said  the  paper’s  death 
was  brought  on  by  “the  continuing  recession  we  seem  to  be 
in.” 

Founded  in  1851  by  a  group  of  compositors  from  two  oth¬ 
er  newspapers,  the  Union  called  itself  the  “Oldest  Daily  in 
the  West.” 

During  its  colorful  history,  it  once  was  called  the  “Miner’s 
Bible.”  It  also  was  the  first  influential  newspaper  in  Califor¬ 
nia  to  support  the  Northern  cause  in  the  Civil  War  and  was 
credited  with  the  dispatch  of  federal  troops  that  kept  Con¬ 
federate  forces  from  taking  over  the  state’s  gold  fields. 

One  of  its  better-known  writers  after  the  war  was  Mark 
Twain  —  then  a  struggling  journalist  —  who  persuaded 
Union  editors  to  publish  his  dispatches  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  later  to  become  Hawaii,  for  $20  a  piece. 

A  succession  of  publishers  owned  the  Union  until  its  pur¬ 
chase  by  Copley  Newspapers  in  1966.  The  chain  poured 
huge  sums  of  money  into  the  paper,  building  its  headquar¬ 
ters  in  the  Capital  Mall,  a  prize  area  for  real  estate. 

After  James  Copley,  the  firm’s  head,  died,  the  paper  was 
sold  to  John  McGoff  in  1974,  who  in  turn  sold  it  to  Richard 
Mellon  Scaife,  a  Pennsylvania  banking  heir. 

In  1989,  two  Sacramento  businessmen,  Danny  Benvenuti 
and  David  Kassis,  bought  it. 

They  sold  it  in  1992  to  the  Danel  family,  who  owns  a  lo¬ 
cal  printing  business. 

Oct.  8,  1993,  the  newspaper  shifted  from  a  daily  to  a 
three-day-a-week  publication. 

The  Union  hit  a  peak  circulation  of  115,000  in  the  1970s 
when  Copley  owned  it  but  steadily  had  lost  readership.  Its 
circulation  when  it  folded  was  31,500. 

Still,  the  editorially  conservative  Union  was  often  a 
scrappy  competitor  to  the  liberal  and  much  larger  Sacra' 
mento  Bee,  which  now  is  the  only  daily  in  town. 

The  Union  ran  several  exclusive  stories,  one  of  which  led 
to  the  total  restructuring  of  the  local  housing  authority  and 
the  prosecution  of  several  of  its  officials  for  misuse  of  public 
funds. 

The  Bee  bought  a  full-page  ad  in  the  Union’s  final  edition 
in  tribute  to  its  longtime  rival. 

The  ad  called  the  Union  a  “strong  voice.  A  worthy  com¬ 
petitor.  An  old  friend  to  many.  And  like  any  old  friend,  it 
will  be  missed.” 

In  a  final  editorial.  Union  editor  Kenneth  Harvey  wrote, 
“A  newspaper’s  death  diminishes  a  community  in  the  way 
the  passing  of  an  individual  diminishes  a  family.  Its  demise 
is  a  loss  to  society  at  large  as  well  as  those  who  read  the 
newspaper  and  work  for  it  ...  .  Whether  a  newspaper  is 
conservative  or  liberal  or  lacks  any  specific  political  view¬ 
point  . . .  having  a  competitive  voice  across  town  keeps  that 
newspaper  constantly  on  its  toes,  both  journalistically  and 
economically.  That  is  a  vital  benefit  that  Sacramento  read¬ 
ers  and  advertisers  will  cease  to  enjoy  after  today.” 


Supervisors  get  paid  for 
overtime  in  Connecticut 

THE  NORWICH  (CONN.)  Bulletin  has  agreed  with  state 
labor  regulators  to  pay  $150,000  in  overtime  pay  to  14  super¬ 
visors,  including  bureau  chiefs  and  editors. 

The  deal  was  reached  in  December  after  regulators  audit¬ 
ed  pay  records  beginning  with  a  March  1992  inspection, 
prompted  by  an  employee’s  complaint. 

The  Bulletin  said  that  as  salaried  supervisors,  the  employ¬ 
ees  were  exempt  from  overtime  pay. 

“In  their  infinite  wisdom,  they  decided  that  14  supervisors 
did  not  qualify  for  the  exemption  of  overtime  pay,”  publisher 
Richard  Bottorf  said. 

Affected  supervisors  were  to  collect  between  $576  and 
$47,000. 
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LEGALLY  SPEAKING 

by  Lawrence  Levin 


First  Amendment  protectmn 
denied  to  newsstands 


IF  or  nearly  70  years,  a  newsstand  has 
Stood  in  front  of  the  old  Chicago  Pub¬ 
lic  Library.  The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  7th  Circuit  has  just  held  that 
newsstands  “have  no  [constitutional] 
protection  from  the  city’s  bulldozer.” 
The  en  banc  decision  that  newsstands 
have  no  First  Amendment  protection 
was  startling. 

Recognizing  that  public  forums  pro¬ 
vide  a  place  “where  people  have  a  right 
to  express  their  views,”  the  court  held 
that  this  did  not  encompass  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  newsstand  “on  a  public 
sidewalk.”  Thus,  cities  may  prohibit 
newsstands  without  facing  the  usual 
First  Amendment  protections. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  court’s  decision  was  that  it  went  to 
great  length  to  distinguish  news  boxes 
or  “news  racks,”  which  it  said  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  First  Amendment,  from 
newsstands. 

Recognizing  that  circulation  of 
newspapers  through  news  boxes  was 
“conduct  commonly  associated  with 
expression,”  the  court  held  that  “build¬ 
ing  and  operating  a  newsstand  is  con¬ 
duct,  not  speech,  which  the  city  can 
lawfully  proscribe.” 

The  distinction  between  news  boxes 
and  newsstands  that  the  court  found 
was  that  newsstands  “are  much  larger, 
more  permanent  structures  that  occu¬ 
py  a  significant  portion  of  limited  side¬ 
walk  space.” 

The  court  also  focused  on  the  con¬ 
cept  that  news  boxes  are  associated 
with  a  single  newspaper  such  as  the 
Chicago  SuU'Times  or  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  while  newsstands  present  many 
editorial  viewpoints  by  carrying  multi¬ 
ple  publications. 

According  to  the  court,  this  makes  it 
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easier  for  the  city  to  censor  newspapers 
when  dealing  with  news  boxes  than 
with  newsstands. 

To  the  court,  this  meant  that  the 
“same  threat  of  prior  restraint  does  not 
exist  for  newsstands”  that  is  posed  with 
respect  to  news  boxes.  Closing  news¬ 
stands  “would  still”  leave  other  “meth¬ 
ods  of  dissemination  —  newsboys, 
news  racks,  in-building  newsstands, 
etc.  —  to  sell  papers.” 

Having  said  that  newsstands  are  not 
entitled  to  constitutional  protection, 
the  court  went  on  to  test  the  city’s  ac¬ 
tions  by  many  of  the  same  First 
Amendment  standards  that  applied  to 
news  boxes.  This  created  a  dangerous 
precedent. 

The  court  found  no  problem  with 
regulations  or  prohibitions  based  sole¬ 
ly  on  aesthetics,  saying,  “Certainly  a 
city  can  regulate  newsstands  to  reduce 
clutter  on  its  streets.”  If  this  decision  is 
limited  to  its  fundamental  premise  that 
regulating  newsstands  is  merely  the 
normal  zoning-type  functions  of  “plan¬ 
ning,  regulation  and  zoning  of  proper¬ 
ty  ...  on  which  newsstands  could  be 
located,”  then  the  damage  that  this 
opinion  could  do  to  a  free  press  may  be 
limited.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
media,  however,  this  decision  has  sev¬ 
eral  very  disturbing  long-term  aspects. 

^^^iost  disturbing  is  that  this  opin¬ 
ion  continues  a  trend  in  which  courts 
fail  to  recognize  that  because  the  First 
Amendment  protects  both  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  the  press,  news¬ 
papers  are  entitled  to  protections  that 
go  beyond  free  speech. 

In  discussing  the  freedom  of  speech 
concepts  of  previous  news  box  cases, 
the  7th  Circuit  focused  on  whether  the 
ordinance  was  “content-neutral.” 

The  court  noted  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  left  open  the  issue  of 
whether  a  city  may  prohibit  news  box¬ 


es  entirely  in  a  content-neutral  ban. 
This  single-minded  focus  on  censor¬ 
ship,  whether  self-imposed  or  direct, 
fails  to  recognize  the  meaning  or  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  free  press  as  contained  in  the 
First  Amendment. 

A 

primary  purpose  of  guaranteeing 
freedom  of  the  press  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  is  to  permit  the  press  to  inform 
the  public  about  issues  of  public  con¬ 
cern  so  there  can  be  reasoned  public 
debate. 

Such  debate  by  an  informed  public 
is,  as  the  courts  have  held,  vital  to  the 
oversight  of  the  government  in  a  de¬ 
mocratic  society.  This  requires  more 
than  freedom  of  speech. 

As  courts  have  acknowledged,  for 
the  press  to  perform  its  function  re¬ 
quires  a  constitutional  right  to  investi¬ 
gate,  prepare,  print  and  distribute  the 
news. 

Even  the  7th  Circuit  made  clear 
that  “newspapers  are  in  a  privileged 
position  and  are  not  and  will  not  be¬ 
come  the  victims  of  discrimination.” 

If  the  First  Amendment  is  going  to 
protect  newspapers,  courts  must,  how¬ 
ever,  recognize  that  freedom  of  the 
press  encompasses  more  than  free 
speech.  A  court  could  uphold  a  ban  on 
all  news  boxes  from  city  streets  as  con- 
tent-neutral  if  only  censorship  were  at 
issue. 

Once  freedom  of  the  press  goes  be¬ 
yond  speech,  i.e.  “censorship,”  to  in¬ 
clude  distribution,  the  issues  with  re¬ 
spect  to  news  boxes  become  quite  dif¬ 
ferent. 

(“Since  World  War  II,  news  boxes 
have  become  increasingly  important  to 
single-copy  sales  ....  As  the  nation’s 
population  shifted  to  urban  centers, 
the  availability  of  home-delivery  carri¬ 
ers  and  corner  newsstands  steadily  de- 
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Inman’s  withdrawal 

ALTHOUGH  BOBBY  RAY  Inman  tried  to  absolve  the  “daily  working  report¬ 
ing  coverage”  of  any  responsibility  for  his  decision  to  withdraw  his  name  from 
nomination  as  secretary  of  defense,  seeming  to  place  the  blame  on  the  writings 
of  a  few  columnists,  the  press  is  sure  to  be  found  the  culprit  in  the  public’s  eye. 

In  his  press  conference,  Inman  said,  “What  troubles  me  in  this  era  of  modern 
McCarthyism  isn’t  the  daily  press;  it’s  my  judgment,  valid  or  otherwise,  that  the 
daily  working  reporting  coverage  of  my  nomination  has  been  extraordinarily 
fair,  that  the  television  coverage,  the  news  coverage  of  it  has  been  uniformly  fair. 
My  problem  is  with  the  columnist  who  is  afforded  the  pages  of  the  newspaper 
and  the  syndication  and  the  talk  shows  to  carry  on  attacks  with  no  one  re¬ 
sponding.” 

Inman  had  many  years  of  experience  in  Washington  and  was  knowledgeable 
about  the  relationships  of  officials  and  reporters,  so  it  would  seem  there  was 
something  else  behind  his  decision  than  the  alleged  unfairness  of  a  few  writers. 
He  denied  that  he  had  ever  tried  to  manage  the  news  or  manipulate  the  press, 
but  in  his  press  conference,  he  acknowledged  that  as  head  of  the  National  Se¬ 
curity  Agency,  he  had  made  himself  available  to  reporters  who  sought  guidance 
on  stories  involving  intelligence  or  security  matters. 

He  said,  “I  responded  on  a  great  many  evenings  to  editors  working  stories. 
There  were  a  lot  of  stories  that  I  let  go  through,  even  though  people  didn’t  like 
it.  There  were  others  where  editors  made  the  decisions  to  alter  the  terms  of  the 
story  to  protect  intelligence  sources  and  methods.” 

He  also  recounted  a  recent  incident  with  a  New  York  Times  reporter  who 
called  about  a  story  on  Tracor,  the  financially  troubled  Texas  company  Inman 
had  headed.  When  Inman  asked  if  the  reporter  was  going  to  cover  anything  else 
about  his  business  career,  the  reporter  responded  that  he  was  assigned  only  to 
do  the  story  on  Tracor.  A  separate  article  in  the  Times  quoted  the  deputy  na¬ 
tional  editor  as  saying  Inman  had  called  to  tell  him  that  he  hoped  the  article 
would  pay  attention  to  his  service  on  several  corporate  boards. 

We  get  the  impression  that  after  years  of  being  cooperative  with  reporters  in 
answering  their  questions  and  providing  guidance,  Inman  may  have  developed 
the  misimpression  that  it  was  easy  to  exert  an  influence  on  the  development  of 
stories.  After  he  became  a  nominee  for  high  office,  things  changed  and  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  he  realized  his  relations  with  the  press  had  changed  radically. 

Sportswriters  on  the  air 

BROADCASTERS  ARE  PAYING  a  huge  compliment  to  newspaper  sportswrit¬ 
ers  by  hiring  them  as  analysts  on  programs  covering  sports  events.  E&P  quotes 
one  broadcaster  as  saying,  “Local  newspaper  people  are  always  a  positive  .  .  . 
they  are  highly  professional  people  who  are  experts,”  etc. 

There  was  a  time  when  most  newspaper  editors  wouldn’t  permit  staffers  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  a  television  program.  It  was  sort  of  like  aiding  the  enemy.  Nowadays, 
however,  it  is  done  all  the  time.  It  reflects  on  the  experience  and  professional¬ 
ism  of  the  newspaper,  which  shouldn’t  object  to  having  its  name  mentioned  on 
the  air  occasionally. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Takes  sports  editor  to  task 


WITH  NEWSPAPERS  AROUND  the 
world  under  pressure  from  those  who 
would  censor  the  news  we  provide  our 
readers,  how  sad  are  those  cases  —  and 
sorry  those  people  —  in  which  we  our¬ 
selves  withhold  information  from  the 
public. 

When  Boston  Herald  sports  editor 
Robert  Sales  takes  umbrage  that  his  pa¬ 
per  wasn’t  chosen  for  the  World  Cup 
soccer  tickets  advertisement,  he  sounds 
like  the  little  boy  who  threatens  to  take 
his  soccer  ball  and  go  home  if  he 
doesn’t  get  his  way  (E&P,  Oct.  23, 1993, 

p.  28). 

If  he  wants  to  be  miffed  at  World 
Cup  for  stiffing  his  paper  and  at  the 
Boston  Globe  for  getting  the  ad,  so 
what?  No  one’s  harmed  by  his  snit. 


Slewspaperdom» 

so  YIARS  AGO  ...  A  panel  of 
eight  executives  of  the  leading  pub¬ 
lic  relations  firms  gathered  by  E&P 
were  of  the  opinion  that  public  re¬ 
lations  advertising,  which  has  de¬ 
veloped  such  great  momentum  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  because  of  the  shortage 
of  consumer  goods,  is  here  to  stay. 

The  Associated  Press  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  instructed  its  counsel  “to 
appeal  without  delay”  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  the  summary  judg¬ 
ment  filed  by  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York  without  full  trial  in  the 
government’s  civil  antitrust  suit. 
The  lower  court  order  would  re¬ 
strain  the  AP  perpetually  from  ob¬ 
serving  its  bylaws  under  which 
members  might  consider  the  com¬ 
petitive  ability  of  an  applicant  for 
membership. 

The  directors  said,  “No  newspa¬ 
per,  no  press  service  can  operate 
successfully  under  a  court  injunc¬ 
tion.” 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
January  22,  1944 


But  to  let  the  perceived  slight  inter¬ 
fere  with  his  news  judgment,  to  deny  his 
“million  or  so  people  we  reach”  infor¬ 
mation  they  may  need  to  view  a  historic 
sports  event,  even  though  the  alterna¬ 
tive  is  to  steer  them  to  a  rival  newspa¬ 
per,  is  to  selfishly  punish  his  readers. 

I  can  imagine  myself  as  a  Herald  sub¬ 
scriber:  “Gee,  I’d  sure  like  to  see  that 
soccer  game.  The  gang  at  the  office  say 
they’re  going.  So’s  the  guy  next  door. 
But  the  Herald  never  tells  me  how  I  can 
get  tickets.  I  wonder  why?” 

I  don’t  think  there  should  be  any 
question:  It’s  information  about  a  his¬ 
toric  event.  It  would  benefit  perhaps 
thousands  of  readers.  It  doesn’t  have  to 
be  set  in  80-point  type;  it  can  be  a 
tagline  on  stories  about  the  tourna¬ 
ment.  It  runs. 

But  apparently,  Mr.  Sales  can’t  imag¬ 
ine  himself  as  a  Herald  subscriber.  He 
would  rather  keep  his  readers  in  the 
dark,  which  I  think  indicates  “a  certain 
arrogance”  on  his  part. 

Mark  Stacy 

Stacy  is  night  news  editor  of  the 

Dominion  Post,  Morgantown,  W.Va. 

Did  not  accept 
award  from  AAPL 

IN  THE  DEC.  25  issue  of  E&P,  I  was 
listed  as  a  winner  of  the  $500  Frank 
Kelley  Memorial  Award  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Professional  Land- 
men  (E&P,  Dec.  25,  1993,  p.  14J). 

I  did  not  compete  for  this  award  and 
I  did  not  accept  this  award. 

On  May  26,  1993, 1  notified  the  Pro¬ 
fessional  Landmen  by  letter  and  tele¬ 
phone  that  I  would  not  accept  the 
award. 

I  told  the  group  that  the  longstand¬ 
ing  policy  of  the  New  York  Times  is  for 
writers  to  decline  such  financial  awards 
when  it  could  appear  to  be  a  conflict  of 
interest. 

1  also  told  them  that  I  write  about  is¬ 
sues  which  coincide  with  the  Profes¬ 
sional  Landmen’s  concerns  and  accept¬ 
ing  a  cash  award  from  the  Landmen 


could  appear  to  compromise  my  inde¬ 
pendence. 

I  have  notified  the  Professional 
Landmen  again  that  I  did  not  accept 
the  award  and  they  are  not  to  list  me  in 
any  connection  with  the  award. 

Keith  Schneider 
New  York 

What  else  is  new? 

TO  WALTER  CRONKITE’S  observa¬ 
tion  (E&P,  Dec.  25,  1993,  p.  13)  that 
TV  news  programs  “are  entertaining 
more  than  informing,”  there  is  only  one 
obvious  response:  What  else  is  new? 

Cronkite  also  criticizes  TV  reporters 
for  being  “interested  in  becoming  stars 
rather  than  journalists .  .  .  they  aren’t 
interested  in  news  except  as  it  resem¬ 
bles  show  business.”  Proof:  The  stories 
and  items  featured  on  such  TV  tabloid 
shows  as  Entertainment  Tonight  about 
such  so-called  “TV  newspeople.” 

When  was  the  last  time  you  saw  any 
such  piece  or  feature  on  a  newspaper 
editor  on  such  a  show? 

Kudos,  too,  to  the  E&P  editorial 
lamenting  efforts  by  some  newspapers 
to  mimic  TV  by  including  more  enter¬ 
tainment  than  news  (E&P,  Dec.  25, 
1993,  p.  6). 

Norm  Os  hr  in 
Sterling,  III. 


Corrections 

OWEN  LANDON  JR.  was  misidenti- 
fied  in  Newspeople  in  the  News  (E&P, 
Jan.  8,  p.  20).  He  is  president  of  Landon 
Associates  Inc. 

Peter  Stegner,  marketing  director  at 
the  Crystal  Lake,  Ill.,  Northwest  Herald, 
was  appointed  Central  region  manager 
at  Landon  Associates,  Chicago. 

A  STORY  (E&P,  Jan.  8,  p.  11)  about 
the  approaching  end  of  a  joint  operat¬ 
ing  agreement  in  Evansville,  Ind.,  in¬ 
correctly  included  Cincinnati  among 
cities  where  JOAs  failed  to  preserve  two 
daily  newspapers.  The  Cincinnati  Post 
and  Cincinnati  Enquirer  are  still  in 
business. 

IN  A  STORY  about  environmental 
coverage  (E&P,  Dec.  18,  1993,  p.  18), 
Beth  Parke  was  identified  incorrectly. 
She  is  executive  director  of  the  Society 
of  Environmental  Journalists. 
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We’ve  just  completed  our  latest  research 
project,  and  it  confirmed  something  we 
were  pretty  sure  of  all  along:  our  eight  Booth 
newspapers  serve  an  affluent  and  active  group. 

Most  of  our  readers  live  in  single  family 
homes  which  they  own,  and  most  are  spending 
lots  of  money  on  upkeep  (which  they  can 
afford  because  40%  earn  $40,000  per  year  or 
more).  Nearly  eight  out  of  ten  adults  did  home 
improvements  in  the  past  year.  And  the  yard? 
Forty-four  percent  of  adults  here  live  in  homes 
with  a  yard  that’s  a  half  acre  or  more  in  size. 
More  than  one-third  need  a  riding  lawn  mower 
or  tractor  to  cut  the  grass. 

But  Booth  market  adults  aren’t  all  work  and 
no  play.  Sixty-three  percent  go  to  the  movies; 
59%  like  fairs  and  festivals;  nearly  half  are 
“power  walkers”;  a  third  fish,  boat  and  camp. 
Golf,  hunting,  skiing  and  snowmobiling  are 
also  popular. 

And  they  travel.  Almost  everyone  drove  one 
of  their  1.9  cars  on  an  overnight  or  day  trip  last 
year,  averaging  22.3  trips.  Twenty-seven  per¬ 


cent  flew,  an  average  of  4.1  times.  Seventy- 
seven  percent  flew  to  their  vacation  destina¬ 
tion,  an  average  of  1.9  times. 

Three  out  of  four  of  our  overnight  travelers 
stayed  in  a  hotel.  Three-in-ten  went  camping. 
One-quarter  stayed  in  a  bed  &  breakfast. 

Where ’d  they  go?  The  most  popular  places 
this  year  have  been  Michigan  resorts  areas,  but 
other  Great  Lakes  areas,  Canada,  Florida  and 
the  Carolinas  attract  many  travelers,  too. 

What  do  these  busy  people  have  in  common? 
More  than  80%  of  them  read  a  daily  or  Sunday 
Booth  newspaper  in  the  past  week.  No  other 
media  reaches  so  many  of  them.  If  you  would 
like  to  know  more  about  this  remarkable  mar¬ 
ket  and  all  the  great  stuff  we  offer  free  from 
our  marketing 
department, 
please  call 
Bev  Ohlman, 
today  at 
616/459- 
3824. 
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Cottage  Industry 
For  Sportswriters 

These  days,  you  are  as  likely  to  catch  a  newspaper  sports 
columnist  on  the  tube  or  the  radio  as  in  his  newsroom 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

IN  THE  BEGINNING,  there  was  Will 
McDonough. 

The  year  was  1985.  CBS  was  looking 
for  a  new  analyst  for  its  Sunday  profes¬ 
sional  football  pregame  shows. 

And  the  unlikely  choice  was  McDo¬ 
nough  —  not  an  ex-athlete  or  an  ex¬ 
coach  or  a  blow-dried  television  pro 
but  a  rumpled  Boston  Globe  sports- 
writer  who  would  keep  on  writing  for 
the  paper. 

“What  [they]  decided,”  USA  Today 
“Sports  on  TV”  columnist  Rudy 
Martzke  said,  “was,  hey,  we  want  some 
expertise  on  the  NFL  [National  Foot¬ 
ball  League]  on  our  show  and  who  bet¬ 
ter  than  .  .  .  one  of  the  best  newspaper 
writers  on  professional  football? 

“Now  nobody  has  ever  accused  Will 
McDonough  of  being  the  greatest- 
looking  guy  on  TV,”  Martzke  added, 
“but  it  worked  out.  And  it  started  a 
cottage  industry.” 

Did  it  ever. 

These  days,  you  are  as  likely  —  in 
some  cases,  much  more  likely  —  to 
catch  a  newspaper  sports  columnist  on 
the  tube  or  on  the  radio  as  in  his  news¬ 
room. 

Suddenly,  the  hottest  new  sports 
broadcasters  work  at  newspapers. 

And  the  biggest  sportswriting  names 
in  newspapers  are  on  the  air:  Mike 
Lupica  of  the  New  York  Daily  News; 
Tony  Kornheiser  and  Michael  Wilbon 
of  the  Washington  Post;  Bryan  Burwell, 
Hal  Bodley  and  Gordon  Forbes  of 
USA  Today;  Jay  Mariotti  of  the  Chica¬ 
go  Sun-Times;  Mitch  Albom  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press,  and  —  it  sometimes 
seems  —  the  entire  Boston  Globe 
sports  staff. 

This  growing  gaggle  of  sportswriters 


cum  broadcasters  amuses  the  godfather 
of  the  trend.  McDonough  well  recalls 
the  criticism  he  received  when  he  be¬ 
gan  moonlighting  on  the  air. 

“I  told  people  then  that  my  paper 
seemed  to  think  it  was  all  right,  so  why 
should  they  worry  about  it?  Now  the 
same  people  who  used  to  write  about 
that  crap  are  the  same  ones  who  ask 
me  if  I  know  how  they  can  get  on  the 
air.  I’m  very  happy  that  it’s  worked 
out,”  McDonough  said  with  a  wry 
chuckle. 

What  happened  in  the  years  that 
followed  McDonough’s  first  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  air  is  that  sports  broadcast 
programming  simply  exploded. 


Local  broadcast  and  cable  stations 
dramatically  increased  their  sports 
programming.  Cable  channel  ESPN 
proved  that  there  was  an  audience  for 
24-hour  televised  sports. 

Soon,  every  city  of  any  size  had  a  lo¬ 
cal  all-sports  cable  station  —  and  even 
a  movie  channel  such  as  HBO  was  de¬ 
voting  hours  and  hours  to  sports  pro¬ 
gramming. 

This  trend  only  accelerated  in  the 
past  two  or  three  years  as  radio  stations 
throughout  the  nation  switched  to  all¬ 
sports  talk  radio  formats. 

To  feed  this  ravenous  programming 
maw  —  and  to  add  quickly  some  pro¬ 
fessional  cachet  to  these  new  shows  — 
broadcast  and  cable  outlets  aggressively 


are  recruiting  newspaper  sportswriters. 

Of  course,  broadcast  news  and 
sports  departments  always  have  looked 
to  people  with  newspaper  experience 
to  fill  their  ranks. 

Before  Brent  Musburger  went  to 
CBS  and  later  ABC  Sports,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  he  was  a  sportswriter  at  the  Sun- 
Times. 

What  is  different  now,  however,  is 
that  these  new  broadcasters  are  staying 
with  their  papers. 

And  when  they  are  on  the  air,  they 
repeatedly  are  identified  as  newspaper 
writers. 

“I  am  a  newspaper  writer  who  is 
working  on  broadcasts,”  Albom  said  in 


a  comment  repeated  in  different  ways 
by  virtually  all  these  new  sportswrit- 
ers/broadcasters. 

Albom  also  is  perhaps  the  best  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  “cottage  industry”  that 
this  marriage  of  newswriters  and  sports 
broadcasting  has  spawned. 

In  a  Chicago  interview  during  his  re¬ 
cent  tour  to  promote  Fab  Five:  Basket' 
ball,  Trash  Talk  and  the  American 
Dream,  his  book  about  the  1992  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  basketball  team  of 
freshmen,  Albom  professed  some  won¬ 
der  at  the  audience  for  ever-expanding 
sports  programming. 

“I’m  amazed  that  people  can  watch 
the  [pro  football]  pregame  show,  then 
the  game,  then  the  local  news  and  a  lo- 


“Now  nobody  has  ever  accused  Will  McDonough 
of  being  the  greatest-looking  guy  on  TV,”  Martzke 
added,  “but  it  worked  out.  And  it  started 
a  cottage  industry.” 
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“I  went  to  my  editors  at  the  Qlobe  and 
said,  ‘Look,  I  work  for  you  from  Monday 
to  Saturday  and  I  work  for  [the  network] 
on  Sunday.” 

—  Will  McDonough  of  the  Boston 
Qlobe,  who  in  1985  became  the  first 
sportswriter  to  do  network  TV  sports 
commentary  while  remaining  at  his 
newspaper 


cal  show  by  the  coach  or  whatever  and 
then  another  network  show  —  three 
shows  after  the  game  —  and  then  tune 
into  sports  talk  radio  and  talk  about 
the  same  game.  1  don’t  know  if  it 
makes  you  smarter  or  just  more  addict¬ 
ed,”  he  said. 

But  a  rabid  sports  fan  could  keep 
himself  occupied  just  following  Albom 
around  the  dial. 


He  appears  on  ESPN’s  The  Sports 
Reporters  talk  show  and  on  the  new 
ESPN  2  network,  which  tries  to  appeal 
to  a  younger  audience. 

Albom  also  does  commentaries  on 
ESPN  Radio.  And,  as  with  other 
sportswriters,  he  gets  constant  invita¬ 
tions  to  comment  on  radio  call-in 
shows.  In  fact,  his  recent  visit  to  Chi¬ 
cago  provided  a  good  example  of  the 
circularity  of  this  new  phenomenon: 
Among  his  stops  was  a  midday  radio 
show  on  WMVP-AM  hosted  by  anoth¬ 


er  newspaperman,  Mariotti. 

Albom’s  most  visible  forum,  howev¬ 
er,  probably  is  ESPN’s  NFL  PrimeTime 
Monday,  which  airs  for  a  full  90  min¬ 
utes  before  Monday  Night  Football  on 
ABC. 

He  leads  a  fast-paced  panel  discus¬ 
sion  with  two  or  three  other  sports- 
writers. 

Regulars  Skip  Bayless,  who  has  been 
self-syndicated  since  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  folded,  and  Wilbon  energetical¬ 
ly  kick  around  issues  serious  and  silly. 

Wilbon  is  no  stranger  to  the  elec¬ 
tronic  media. 

He  was  a  regular  on  a  Black  Enter¬ 
tainment  Television  sports  program 
and  before  that  appeared  on  a  local 
Washington  Post  Co. -owned  cable 
channel  called  Home  Team  Sports  Ca¬ 
ble. 

And,  of  course,  he  has  been  a  sports- 
writer  for  13  years  at  one  of  the  biggest 
and  best-known  newspapers  in  the 
country. 

But  NFL  PrimeTime  Monday,  he 
said,  provided  entree  to  an  entirely 
new  level  of  celebrity. 

“When  1  got  [to  PrimeTime],  it  was 
like  getting  a  White  House  press  pass,” 
he  said.  When  Wilbon  introduced 
himself  to  Charles  Barkley  recently,  for 
example,  the  Phoenix  Suns  basketball 
player  snapped  with  mock  indignation: 
“Don’t  you  think  1  know  who  you  are?” 

“In  13  years  at  the  newspaper,  it  was 
always  the  newspaper’s  reputation  that 
mattered  in  getting  access,”  Wilbon 
said.  “Now,  it’s  an  individual  thing.” 

Indeed,  every  sportswriter  inter¬ 
viewed  agreed  that  his  access  to  ath¬ 


letes  soared  once  he  got  on  the  air. 

“1  get  much  more  respect  —  and  1 
say  this  with  regret  —  because  I’m  on 
ESPN,”  said  Albom,  who  in  1988  made 
the  sports  pages  when  then-relief 
pitcher  Willie  Hernandez  dumped  a 
cooler  of  water  on  his  head  in  the  De¬ 
troit  Tigers  locker  room. 

“The  comment  1  hear  all  the  time  is, 
‘When  are  you  gonna  hook  me  up? 
When  are  you  gonna  get  me  on  TV?’ 
They  never  say,  ‘When  are  you  gonna 
write  a  big  feature  story  on  me?’  ”  Al- 


“I  am  the  Sun-Times  columnist  first  and 
foremost.  I  will  never  break  a  story  on 
the  air.  If  I  have  a  piece  of  breaking 
information,  I  am  never  ever  going  to  put 
that  on  the  air  before  it  appears  in  my 
column.” 

—  Jay  Mariotti,  Chicago  Sun-Times 
sports  columnist  and  host  of  a  midday 
talk  show  on  WMVP-AM  in  Chicago 


bom  added. 

Or  consider  Burwell,  who  wrote  for 
the  Daily  News  and  Detroit  News  be¬ 
fore  becoming  a  columnist  at  DSA  To¬ 
day. 

He  experienced  an  overnight 
change  in  access  when  he  began  com¬ 
menting  on  HBO’s  Inside  the  NFL. 

“In  15  years  in  the  business,  1  had 
been  to  maybe  one  [athlete’s]  house, 
maybe  two  guys’  houses.  Now  1  get  in¬ 
vited  all  the  time,”  he  said. 

“And  the  most  amazing  thing,”  add¬ 
ed  Burwell,  who  has  been  confronted 
by  his  share  of  sullen  athletes  during 
the  years,  “is  they  want  you  to  like 
them!” 

This  preference  for  journalists  who 
are  on  the  air  probably  does  not  reflect 
a  disinterest  in  newspapers,  journalists 
argued. 

“A  ballplayer  likes  to  go  on  TV  be¬ 
cause  he  knows  he’s  not  going  to  be 
misquoted,”  McDonough  said. 

But  just  as  athletes  like  the  certain¬ 
ty  of  an  electronic  sound  bite,  elec¬ 
tronic  sports  organizations  prefer  the 
expertise  that  a  newspaper  sportswriter 
brings,  McDonough  said. 

“People  are  going  for  specialization. 
The  [newspaper]  guy  is  ...  a  specialist,” 
he  said. 

McDonough  and  others  said  the  hir- 


“There  are  some  who  are  very  good,  very 
professional  TV  and  radio  people.  However, 
newspaper  writers  do  lend  a  sense  of  authenticity, 
a  pedigree  of  legitimacy.” 
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Detroit  Free  Press  sportsunriter  Mitch  Albom  (second  from  left)  makes  a  point  during 
an  ESPN  cable-TV  sjjorts  program.  Author  Dick  Schaap  and  Mike  Lupica,  a  sports 
columnist  at  the  New  York  Daily  News,  are  seated  to  the  right  of  Albom. 


ing  of  newspaper  people  is  just  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  a  trend  that  began  long 
ago. 

“If  you  look  back,  all  through  the 
1960s,  none  of  the  people  in  the  broad¬ 
cast  booth  were  athletes,  all  of  them 
were  [professional]  broadcasters,”  Mc¬ 
Donough  said. 

Broadcast  sports  had  great  success 
adding  athletes  and  former  coaches  as 
analysts.  Sportswriters  are  proving 
equally  adept. 

Indeed,  the  on-air  staffs  of  the 
newest  and  hottest  television  sports 
shows  are  virtually  all  ex-jocks  and 
print  journalists. 

“I’d  say  the  odd  man  out  is  the  guy 
who  just  studied  broadcasting,”  Albom 
said. 

“1  think  there’s  a  little  bit  of  an  infe¬ 
riority  complex  left  over  on  the  part  of 
broadcasters,  which  isn’t  really  [justi¬ 
fied],”  he  added.  “There  are  some  who 
are  very  good,  very  professional  TV 
and  radio  people.  However,  newspaper 
writers  do  lend  a  sense  of  authenticity, 
a  pedigree  of  legitimacy.” 

Burwell  recalled  that  when  he  was  a 
field  reporter  at  Sports  Channel’s  New 
York  Nightly,  producers  were  “amazed” 
that  they  did  not  have  to  provide  him 
with  prepared  questions  for  the  ath¬ 
letes. 

Broadcast  sports  news  executives 
readily  acknowledged  that  newspaper 
sportswriters  have  some  built-in  ad¬ 
vantages. 

“Local  newspaper  people  are  always 
a  positive  .  .  .  [because]  they  are  highly 
professional  people  who  are  experts  on 
local  sports  and  have  a  feeling  for  local 
sports  interest,”  said  Lorna  Gladstone, 
operations  director  at  all-sports  radio 
station  KFAN-AM  in  Minneapolis  and 
its  FM  counterpart,  KEEY.  KEAN  leans 
heavily  on  Twin  Cities  newspaper  writ¬ 
ers  for  its  on-air  personalities. 

Star  Tribune  columnist  Dan  Barrerio 
co-hosts  the  daily  afternoon  drive-time 
show.  Star  Tribune  writer  Kurt  Brown 
hosts  the  Vikings  pregame  show  during 
football  season  and  his  colleague  Steve 
Aschburner  fills  in  regularly.  Even  the 
newspaper’s  hunting  columnist,  Ron 
Schara,  has  a  weekly  show. 

But  in  sports-mad  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul,  sportswriters  are  not  limited 
to  KFAN’s  all-sports  format,  Gladstone 
noted. 

“The  interesting  thing  about  the 
Twin  Cities  is  that  virtually  —  no,  not 
virtually  —  every  high-profile  newspa¬ 
per  sportswriter  is  on  a  radio  station,” 
she  said. 


In  addition  to  their  instant  name 
recognition,  sportswriters  with  full¬ 
time  newspaper  jobs  are  cheaper  for  ra¬ 
dio  stations  to  hire,  she  added. 

“There  are  often  no  [health]  bene¬ 
fits,  sometimes  the  salaries  are  lower 
[than  full-time  radio  employees]  and 
there  are  promotional  relationships 
you  can  develop  with  a  newspaper,” 
Gladstone  said. 

But  there  are  disadvantages,  too,  she 
added. 

For  one  thing,  sportswriters  tend  to 
minimize  the  very  real  skills  that  a 
broadcaster  needs. 

“They  aren’t  broadcasters  and  many 
stations  find  that  if  they  use  too  many 
newspaper  people,  there  are  problems. 
[Sportswriters]  do  not  know  how  to  hit 


a  network  break;  they  don’t  know  how 
to  go  out  on  time,”  she  said. 

Newspaper  assignments  also  limit 
flexibility,  she  said. 

More  important,  though,  newspaper 
journalism  ethics  limit  these  reporters. 

“You  can’t  take  them  out  on  a  call  to 
advertisers  because  that  would  be  a 
conflict  of  interest,”  Gladstone  said. 

Indeed,  newspapers  and  their  writers 
are  only  beginning  to  explore  what 
conflicts  this  burgeoning  of  on-air 
work  may  bring. 

The  Bible  says  a  man  cannot  serve 


two  masters.  So  how  can  sportswriters 
be  journalists  for  two  news  organiza¬ 
tions? 

“It’s  a  real  important  debate  in  this 
business,”  said  Mariotti,  the  Sun-Times’ 
top  sports  columnist  and  host  of  a  mid¬ 
day  talk  show  on  all-sports  WMVP- 
AM. 

Like  many  others,  Mariotti  has  a 
simple  response.  “1  am  the  Sun-Times 
columnist  first  and  foremost.  1  will 
never  break  a  story  on  the  air.  If  1  have 
a  piece  of  breaking  information,  1  am 
never  ever  going  to  put  that  on  the  air 
before  it  appears  in  my  column,”  he 
said. 

Similarly,  Wilbon  said,  “1  feel  my 
loyalties  are  to  the  Post.  1  won’t  scoop 
my  own  paper.” 


And  Albom  added,  “The  Free  Press 
has  been  the  most  wonderful  place  in 
the  world  for  me  —  and  1  appreciate  it. 
If  I’m  covering  a  football  game  for  the 
Free  Press,  I’m  not  going  on  ESPN  to 
talk  about  it.  When  the  newspaper  has 
me,  it  has  me.” 

Occasionally,  that  attitude  can  be 
controversial.  For  example,  when  Lupi¬ 
ca  joined  WFAN-AM  in  New  York 
City  as  co-host  of  a  midday  talk  show 
last  spring,  he  too  said  he  would  not 
break  stories  on  the  radio  station  be¬ 
cause  his  allegiance  was  to  the  paper. 


“You  stay  with  the  newspaper  for  the  security,” 
McDonough  said.  “Things  change  on  TV 
on  a  whim.” 
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“Nonsense,”  wrote  Phil  Mushnick,  a 
sports  TV  columnist  at  rival  tabloid 
the  Neu/  York  Post.  “They  [Lupica  and 
his  co-host,  a  local  television  journal¬ 
ist]  have  both  provided  themselves 
with  per  se  conflicts  of  interest.  When 
newsmen  have  conflicts,  they’re  less  in¬ 
clined  to  expose  the  conflicts  of  those 
they’ve  been  charged  to  cover.” 

In  most  cases,  though,  broadcasters 
want  sportswriters  for  their  analysis 
and  opinion  rather  than  for  breaking 
news. 

“When  I  had  the  opportunity  to  go 
to  CBS,”  McDonough  said,  “the  CBS 
people  .  .  .  said,  ‘Listen,  we  don’t  want 
your  scoops.  We  don’t  want  to  create  a 
problem  for  you.  What  we  want  is  your 
knowledge.” 

Nevertheless,  McDonough  consis¬ 
tently  is  the  on-air  NFL  commentator 
with  the  most  exclusives.  So  since  the 
beginning,  he  and  the  Globe  have  had 
an  explicit  understanding. 

“I  went  to  my  editors  at  the  Globe 
and  said,  ‘Look,  I  work  for  you  from 
Monday  to  Saturday  and  1  work  for 
[the  network]  on  Sunday,”  McDonough 
said. 

That  understanding  is  fine  with 
Globe  executive  sports  editor  Don 
Skwar. 

“NBC  —  bottom  line  —  pays  him  a 
pretty  penny  to  get  whatever  he  has. 
For  him  to  save  what  he  gets  until 
Monday  I  think  would  be  asking  a  lit¬ 
tle  much,”  Skwar  said. 

And  there  is  no  doubt  that  McDo¬ 
nough’s  appearances  on  NBC  help  the 
Globe. 

“The  pluses  are  fairly  obvious  to  us,” 
Skwar  said.  “He’s  recognized  as  the 
preeminent  pro  football  sportswriter  in 
the  country  as  a  result  of  his  appear¬ 
ances.” 

And,  Skwar  said,  McDonough’s  ac¬ 
cess  to  news  is  greater  than  ever  be¬ 
cause  of  his  network  connection. 

The  Globe  gets  the  same  kind  of  re¬ 
flected  glory  from  Peter  Gammons,  a 
contributing  columnist  whose  ESPN 
reporting  about  pro  baseball  has 
earned  him  nationwide  recognition  for 
his  writing  as  well. 

Globe  writer  Lesley  Visser  also  now 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  TV  re¬ 
porters  on  pro  football.  Basketball 
writer  Jackie  McMullan  is  gaining 
recognition  for  quality  National  Bas¬ 
ketball  Association  reporting  on 
ESPN’s  SportsCenter. 

Writers  tend  to  see  their  on-air  ex¬ 
posure  as  a  win-win  situation  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  papers  —  and  they 


mostly  think  that  this  fit  should  have 
happened  long  before  now. 

“Newspapers  are  always  the  last  to 
recognize  any  forward  progress  —  on 
anything  from  using  color  pictures  to 
whatever,”  Wilbon  said.  But  many  edi¬ 
tors  remain  cautious  even  while  recog¬ 
nizing  the  benefits. 

“It’s  good  exposure  for  the  newspa¬ 
per,”  said  Mark  Nadler,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  and  vice  president  of  the  Sun- 
Times. 

“It  helps  attract  people  out  there 
who  might  not  read  the  paper  regular¬ 
ly.  I  hope  radio  works  as  a  sort  of  teas¬ 
er  for  the  paper.” 

But  broadcasting  opportunities  can 
wear  down  a  sportswriter,  Nadler  said. 

“Writing  a  column  is  a  full-time  job, 
especially  for  someone  who  writes  as 
much  as  jay  [Mariotti].  We  wanted  to 
be  careful  he  was  not  spread  so  thin  it 
would  lessen  the  quality  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  work,”  Nadler  said. 

Indeed,  when  Mariotti  took  the  dai¬ 
ly  WMVP-AM  radio  job,  he  agreed  to 
drop  his  commentaries  on  the  local 
CBS  affiliate  and  on  the  local  Sports 
Channel  program  Sports  Fire. 

“Secondly,”  Nadler  said,  “there’s  al¬ 
ways  a  concern  with  these  shows  that 
their  marketability  depends  on  the 
quality  of  their  information  and  opin¬ 
ion  —  and,  of  course,  that’s  what  the 


newspaper  has  to  offer,  too.” 

Nevertheless,  newspapers  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  little  reason  to  fear  that 
their  sportswriters  will  desert  them  to 
go  on  the  air  full-time. 

Take  it,  once  more,  from  the  godfa¬ 
ther  of  the  trend. 

“You  stay  with  the  newspaper  for  the 
security,”  McDonough  said.  “Things 
change  on  TV  on  a  whim.” 

That  lesson  was  driven  home  to  the 
Globe  writer  every  August  when  CBS 
would  take  its  publicity  photos  for  the 
upcoming  football  season. 

“Every  year,  the  ‘team  picture’ 
changed,”  McDonough  said.  “And  now 
at  NBC,  my  contract  is  up  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  Say  they  might  not  have 
pro  football  next  year?  What  if  I’d  giv¬ 
en  up  the  Globe.  Then  what  would 
[the  media]  do  with  a  58-year-old  guy?” 

Another  factor  keeps  sportswriters 
ink-stained:  To  a  person,  they  regard 
themselves  as  journalists  first  —  and 
they  recognize  the  built-in  limitations 
that  brings  in  TV  and  radio. 

“I’m  very  careful,”  Albom  said.  “I 
don’t  want  to  become  a  clown.  The 
quickest  way  to  get  ahead  [on  TV]  is  to 
be  a  Dick  Vitale,  a  John  Madden.  But  I 
have  the  parameters  of  a  journalist 
that  I  have  to  work  within  because  ul¬ 
timately  that  is  what  I  am  —  a  journal¬ 
ist.” 


Sportswriters  in 
Philadelphia  leave 
Inquirer  for  radio 


FOR  THE  MOST  part,  the  addition  of 
newspaper  sportswriters  to  broadcast 
or  cable  sports  programs  has  gone  fairly 
smoothly. 

The  newspaper,  the  electronic  sports 
program  and  the  sportswriter  all  gener¬ 
ally  seem  to  see  advantages  in  the 
arrangements. 

One  big  exception,  however,  is  in 
Philadelphia. 

In  a  tug-of-war  between  their  news¬ 
paper  and  all-sports  radio  station  WIP- 
AM,  four  Philadelphia  Inquirer  sports¬ 
writers  have  left  to  work  full-time  on 
the  air. 

The  most  recent  writer  to  leave  was 
Glen  Macnow,  who  for  seven  years 
covered  sports  business  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Football  League  at  the  Inquirer. 


In  November,  Macnow  became  co¬ 
host  of  the  Mac  and  Mac  Attack,  a 
five-hour  midday  discussion  and  listen¬ 
er  call-in  show. 

In  joining  WIP,  Macnow  is  reuniting 
with  three  former  newspaper  col¬ 
leagues:  longtime  Eagles  football  beat 
reporter  Angelo  Cataldi  and  former 
Flyers  hockey  writer  A1  Morganti,  who 
co-host  the  morning  drive-time  pro¬ 
gram,  and  Mike  Missinelli,  who  co¬ 
hosts  the  afternoon  drive-time  show. 

Macnow  said  leaving  the  paper  was 
the  result  of  an  either/or  choice  that 
he  would  have  liked  to  have  avoided. 

“I  wanted  to  do  both,  but  they 
wouldn’t  let  me,”  he  said. 

Inquirer  executive  sports  editor  Nan¬ 
cy  Cooney  said  Macnow  never  put  it 
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that  way  to  the  newspaper. 

“He  submitted  his  resignation.  For 
someone  who  wants  to  stay  on,  that’s 
not  what  you’d  expect ....  The  choice 
to  leave  or  stay  was  one  he  made  by 
himself,”  Cooney  said. 

Both  agreed,  however,  that  the  In¬ 
quirer  has  a  policy  of  discouraging  its 
journalists  from  going  on  broadcast 
programs  to  give  opinions  in  areas  they 
cover. 

“When  they  go  on  a  program  ...  we 
want  them  to  stay  in  a  role  consistent 
with  their  role  on  the  newspaper.  We 


don’t  want  [an  Inquirer  baseball  beat 
writer]  going  on  and  saying,  ‘Mitch 
Williams  stinks  ....’”  Cooney  said. 

The  paper  does  not  want  readers 
thinking  that  its  reporters’  articles  are 
biased,  she  added. 

“This  is  not  a  sports  thing  at  all,” 
Cooney  said.  “We  couldn’t  have  some¬ 
one  who  covered  politics  going  on  the 
radio  and  doing  a  political  commentary 
on  why  you  shouldn’t  vote  for  this  or 
that  person.” 

But  Macnow  said  the  case  of  the 
four  sportswriters  is  not  so  clearcut. 

For  in  choosing  WIP,  Macnow  was 
returning  to  a  station  at  which  in  the 
late  1980s  he  had  appeared  as  a  regular 
contributor  on  the  Morning  Sports 
Page  while  working  at  the  paper.  He 
was  one  of  several  Inquirer  sportswrit¬ 
ers  who  were  regulars  on  the  station. 

Until  only  a  couple  of  months  ago, 
WIP  was  owned  by  Spectacor,  which 
owns  the  Flyers  and  operates  the  Spec¬ 
trum  sports  arena. 

“At  the  time,  we  asked  them  if  it 
would  be  a  conflict  of  interest  and  they 
said  it  was  not  a  problem,”  Macnow 
said.  “Then  about  a  year  and  a  half  lat¬ 
er,  it  became  a  problem,”  he  added. 

Recently,  the  station  was  bought  by 
Infinity  Broadcasting. 

Macnow  said  there  were  several  rea¬ 
sons  that  he  decided  to  leave  the  news¬ 
paper  for  the  radio  station.  One  was 
station’s  financial  offer.  Another,  he 
said,  was  the  fact  that  he  is  developing 
“a  pretty  serious  carpal  tunnel  syn¬ 
drome  problem,”  which  could  make 


writing  increasingly  difficult. 

“The  third  factor  was  that  1  didn’t 
particularly  like  the  direction  of  the  In¬ 
quirer  sports  department.  People  were 
leaving  and  not  being  replaced.  [The 
Inquirer]  was  in  a  cutback  posture  and 
WIP  was  in  a  growth  posture,”  Macnow 
said. 

WIP  was  one  of  the  first  radio  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  country  to  switch  to  an  all¬ 
sports  format  and  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  three  or  four  most  successful. 

After  just  a  few  weeks  into  his  new 
job,  Macnow  said  he  was  happy. 


“I  like  it.  It’s  very  fast-paced  and  ex¬ 
citing.  Something  is  always  going  on, 
where  with  writing,  it  seems  there  was 
excitement  in  getting  the  story  and 
then  you  write  it  and  then  you’re  done 
and  there’s  kind  of  a  letdown,”  he  said. 

—  Mark  Fitzgerald 
—  Free-lance  writer  Jim  Haughton 
contributed  to  this  article 

Monitor  appeals 
overtime  case 

THE  CONCORD  (N.H.)  Monitor  said 
it  will  appeal  a  federal  court  ruling  up¬ 
holding  overtime  pay  for  reporters  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  “professionals”  under 
federal  labor  law. 

“We  believe  reporters  are  profession¬ 
als.  We  think  the  court  made  a  mistake 
in  not  finding  it  that  way,”  Monitor  edi¬ 
tor  Michael  Pride  said. 

The  Monitor  is  appealing  to  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  1st  Circuit  in 
Boston  a  November  ruling  by  U.S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Judge  Shane  Devine. 

Devine  ordered  the  Monitor  to  pay 
$21,000  in  overtime  pay  to  12  reporters 
and  photographers.  He  rejected  argu¬ 
ments  that  reporters  are  professionals 
and  exempt  from  overtime  pay. 

The  decision  upheld  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment’s  longstanding  policy  on  news¬ 
paper  reporters. 

The  paper  has  a  policy  of  paying 
overtime,  but,  according  to  testimony, 
journalists  were  discouraged  from  re¬ 
porting  overtime  hours. 


Inquirer  takes 
to  the  air 

by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

CALLING  IT  “A  vital  step  in  our  evo¬ 
lution  from  print  to  full-service  infor¬ 
mation  provider,”  Knight-Ridder  Inc. 
president  Tony  Ridder  announced  a 
TV  news  show  based  on  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer. 

Plans  call  for  the  one-hour  show  to 
be  produced  by  a  separate  staff  of 
broadcast  journalists  who  rely  heavily 
on  stories  in  the  next  edition  of  the  In¬ 
quirer. 

Produced  by  a  new  subsidiary  called 
KR  Video  Inc.,  the  Inquirer  News 
Hour  plans  to  debut  early  this  summer 
and  air  seven  nights  a  week  at  10  p.m. 
on  Tribune  Co.’s  WPHL-TV,  channel 
17. 

By  “combining  the  depth  and  per¬ 
spective  of  our  traditional  newspaper 
reporting  with  the  sound  and  action  of 
video,  we  will  have  a  new  and  critical 
outlet  for  getting  that  product  to  con¬ 
sumers,”  Ridder  said. 

The  Inquirer’s  TV  show,  he  said,  is 
designed  “to  ensure  that  in  the  future, 
our  expertise  in  gathering  and  assem¬ 
bling  information  is  able  to  reach  all 


By  “combining  the  depth  and  perspective 
of  our  traditional  newspaper  reporting 
with  the  sound  and  action  of  video,  we 
will  have  a  new  and  critical  outlet  for 
getting  that  product  to  consumers." 

—  Tony  Ridder,  president,  Knight-Rid¬ 
der  Inc. 


“This  is  not  a  sports  thing  at  all,”  Cooney  said. 
“We  couldn^t  have  someone  who  covered  politics 
going  on  the  radio  and  doing  a  political 
commentary  on  why  you  shouldn't  vote  for  this  or 
that  person.” 
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“I  don’t  think  we  can  be  narrowly 
segmented  anymore  in  our  approach  to 
the  news  media.  As  gatherers  and 
reporters  and  writers,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  be  good  at  all  of  those.” 

—  Bob  Qreene,  retired  investigative  re¬ 
porter  and  editor  at  Newsday,  who  co¬ 
hosted  a  cable-TV  news  show  from  the 
paper’s  newsroom  in  1984 


kinds  of  audiences.” 

From  a  base  at  WPHL,  KR  Video 
plans  to  work  with  the  Inquirer  to  de¬ 
velop  a  format  that  can  be  transferred 
to  other  Knight-Ridder  papers. 

The  show  will  follow  the  Inquirer’s 
layout  and  will  include  its  longer  inves¬ 
tigative  reports,  the  company  said. 

In  the  scenario  presented  by  Knight- 
Ridder  executives,  the  newspaper  will 
brief  the  show  about  stories  on  which 
the  paper  is  working,  and  the  show  will 
produce  its  own  reports,  including  in¬ 
terviews  with  Inquirer  reporters. 

KR  Video  answers  to  Clark  Hoyt, 
Knight-Ridder’s  news  vice  president 
and  former  Washington  bureau  chief. 
He  said  a  general  manager  was  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  hired  soon  to  compile  a  staff 
of  up  to  50  producers,  anchors,  re¬ 
porters,  photographers  and  sales  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

The  Inquirer’s  TV  show  also  benefits 
WPHL,  an  ultrahigh-frequency  sta¬ 
tion,  hy  providing  its  only  local  news 
show.  Details  of  the  financial  relation¬ 
ship  were  not  available. 

Newspapers  on  TV  may  signal  a 
trend  —  newspapers  increasingly  are 
seeking  new  ways  to  distribute  the 
news  they  gather  and  to  add  revenue 
sources  —  hut  the  Inquirer’s  project  is 


not  entirely  new. 

As  early  as  1984,  Newsday  started  a 
local  cahle-TV  news  show  for  New 
York  City’s  Long  Island  suburbs.  The 
show  had  its  own  staff  hut  relied  heavi¬ 
ly  on  the  newspaper  for  reporters  and 
content  for  the  hour  co-hosted  by  in¬ 
vestigative  reporter  Bob  Greene.  The 
show  shut  down  after  a  year. 

“We  should  have  hung  in  longer,” 
Greene  said,  theorizing  that  with  a  big¬ 
ger  staff  and  live  reports,  the  show 
might  have  attracted  more  viewers  and 
advertisers. 

He  said  the  staff  of  about  16  had  dif¬ 
ficulty  producing  enough  news  each 
day  to  fill  a  one-hour  show.  Because  it 
was  prerecorded  and  lacked  micro¬ 
wave-transmission  capability,  it  was 
unable  to  do  live  reports,  even  on  elec¬ 
tion  night.  Because  the  show  appeared 
on  Newsday’s  cable  channel,  which 
consisted  mostly  of  text,  its  audience 
remained  small. 

The  Knight-Ridder  announcement 
suggests  a  resurgence  of  newspapers 
seeking  broadcast  tie-ins.  The  latest 
incarnations  —  including  the  Orange 
County  Register  and  Chicago  Tribune 
—  appear  to  avoid  many  of  the  mis¬ 
steps  of  the  past. 

The  parent  company  of  Freedom 
Newspapers,  Freedom  Communica¬ 
tions,  in  1990  started  Orange  County 
NewsChannel,  a  24-hour  cable  news 
channel  so  local  that  it  considers  any¬ 
thing  outside  Orange  County  to  be  in¬ 
ternational  news,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  F.  Lewis  Robertson 
said. 

OCN,  one  of  half  a  dozen  local  ca¬ 
ble  news  operations  in  the  country,  is 
housed  under  the  same  roof  as  Free¬ 
dom’s  flagship  Register  and  uses  the 
newspaper’s  reporters  and  columnists 
as  on-air  sources  in  its  hourly  news  cy¬ 
cles  but  is  otherwise  independent  of 
the  paper. 

Tribune  in  January  1993  started 
ChicagoLand  Television,  a  cable-TV 
channel  carrying  local  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  24  hours  a  day.  Its  close  ties  with 
the  Tribune  include  space  in  its  news¬ 
room  to  interview  newspaper  reporters 
on  camera.  Based  at  a  Tribune  subur¬ 
ban  bureau,  CLTV  plans  to  make  a 
profit  in  its  fifth  year. 

James  Longson,  Tribune  technology 
vice  president,  said  CLTV  has  proved 
the  “strengths  newspapers  bring  to 
television.  And  television  creates  an 
outlet  that  reaches  a  lot  of  potential 
readers  that  we  don’t  get  with  the 
newspaper.” 


Tribune  spokesman  Bob  Carr  said 
he  expected  the  journalistic  cultures  of 
television  and  newspapers  to  “mix  like 
oil  and  water,  but  what  I’ve  seen  is  mu¬ 
tual  respect.” 

Greene,  one  of  the  nation’s  foremost 
investigative  reporters  before  his  retire¬ 
ment  last  year,  said  that  in  the  future, 
the  media  will  continue  to  converge 
and  print  reporters  will  become  more 
comfortable  in  the  video  mode. 

“1  don’t  think  we  can  be  narrowly 
segmented  anymore  in  our  approach  to 
the  news  media,”  he  said.  “As  gatherers 
and  reporters  and  writers,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  be  good  at  all  of  those.” 

With  similar  information  in  print, 
sound  on  the  radio,  moving  pictures 
with  sound  on  broadcast  and  cable  TV, 
and  all  of  the  above  on  multimedia 
computers,  “you’re  coming  down  to 
which  truck  to  move  it  out  on,” 
Greene  said.  “1  think  what  you’re  doing 
is  looking  at  the  future.” 

For  unions,  the  idea  of  print  re¬ 
porters  appearing  on  TV  raises  labor 
issues,  according  to  the  Newspaper 
Guild  local,  which  has  asked  the  In¬ 
quirer  for  a  meeting  to  discuss  compen¬ 
sation  for  Guild  members  and  for  new 
employees. 

N.Y.  Daily  News 
says  it’s  in  the  black 

IN  ITS  FIRST  year  under  Mortimer 
Zuckerman’s  ownership,  the  New  York 
Daily  News  turned  an  operating  profit 
last  year  for  the  first  time  since  1988, 
the  tabloid  said. 

Zuckerman,  a  real  estate  developer 
who  owns  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
and  Atlantic  Monthly  magazines,  and 
co-publisher  and  minority  owner  Fred 
Drasner  declined  to  say  how  much  of 
an  operating  profit. 

But  the  combination  of  lower  costs, 
ad  revenue  up  7.3%  and  circulation  up 
11,000  to  775,000  ushered  the  Daily 
News  into  1994  in  the  black,  the  paper 
said. 

Drasner  told  DSA  Today  that  the 
7.3%  gain  in  ad  revenue  amounted  to 
$10.8  million,  but  he  refused  to  give  the 
total.  But  those  figures  show  that  the 
Daily  News  took  in  $147  million  in  ad 
revenue  last  year. 

A  spokeswoman,  citing  “competitive 
reasons,”  declined  to  comment. 

Zuckerman  bought  the  Daily  News 
in  January  1993  from  bankruptcy  court. 
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Lingering  Protests 

Black  community  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  protests  coverage 
in  local  paper;  group  seeks  input  into  editorial  process 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

TWO  MONTHS  AFTER  demonstra¬ 
tors  protested  the  newspaper’s  coverage 
of  minority  affairs  at  the  offices  of  the 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register,  a  leader 
of  the  group  said  little  has  changed 
and  more  demonstrations  are  planned. 

At  the  Nov.  16  rally,  30  marchers 
dumped  copies  of  the  paper  at  the  Reg¬ 
ister  offices,  later  heaving  them  into  a 
garbage  truck  to  protest  “unbalanced” 
and  “uneven”  coverage  of  New  Haven’s 
minority  community,  said  the  Rev. 
James  justice,  an  organizer  of  the 
event. 

Justice  said  his  group  has  been  un¬ 
happy  with  the  Register’s  coverage  of 
minorities  for  a  long  time  and  two  re¬ 
cent  incidents  “fueled  the  fire”  spur¬ 
ring  the  protest. 


The  first  was  the  killing  of  a  deer  at 
a  New  Haven-area  animal  shelter  the 
same  day  that  a  black  man  was  killed. 
Justice  said  the  Register  gave  more  cov¬ 
erage  to  the  destroyed  animal. 

“You  have  to  ask  yourself:  Which 
one  is  becoming  extinct?”  he  said. 

The  second  incident  involved  cover¬ 
age  of  the  first  black  deputy  police 
chief  in  New  Haven. 

When  the  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced,  a  prominent  story  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Register  featured  a  New 
Haven-area  man  who  bore  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  resemblance  to  actor  Peter  Falk, 
star  of  the  television  series  Columbo. 

“The  sensitivity  level  of  the  paper  as 
it  relates  to  the  minority  community 
seems  to  be  very  little,”  Justice  said. 
“When  there  is  some  positive  coverage 
of  our  community  in  the  churches  or 
when  our  students  make  the  honor 


role,  it’s  only  given  a  small  blurb.” 

The  paper,  he  added,  “shouldn’t  just 
report  about  us  when  there’s  something 
negative  going  on  and  only  give  a  small 
blurb  when  it’s  positive.  We  want  the 
coverage  to  be  balanced  and  the  paper 
isn’t  doing  that.” 

David  Butler,  editor  of  the  Register, 
said,  “This  newspaper  has  in  the  past 
and  will  continue  to  have  minority 
columnists  on  the  editorial  page,  an 
open  forum  page  and  regular  meetings 
with  people  throughout  the  communi¬ 
ty- 

“We  have  worked  hard  to  come  up 
with  positive  news,”  Butler  continued. 
“We  do  features  on  students  and  com¬ 
munity  groups  that  do  positive  things, 
and  we  watch  very  closely  to  make  sure 
all  the  various  ethnic  groups  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  our  coverage,  but  this  is  a  re¬ 


gional  newspaper.  We  cover  38  towns 
and  we  work  to  cover  all  of  them  fair¬ 
ly-” 

But  Justice  sees  a  pattern  in  the  Reg¬ 
ister’s  coverage  of  blacks. 

“There’re  a  lot  of  positive  things 
that  are  going  on  in  the  African-Amer¬ 
ican  community  that  are  never  report¬ 
ed,”  he  said.  “For  the  most  part,  the 
major  front-page  coverage  of  the  mi¬ 
nority  community  is  only  when  there  is 
black-on-black  crime  or  crimes  involv¬ 
ing  blacks.” 

Crime  reporting  varies  from  paper 
to  paper  and  has  much  to  do  with  the 
dimensions  of  the  area  covered.  Larger 
city  dailies  may  run  comprehensive  ac¬ 
counts  of  violent  crimes  in  a  metro 
section  if  there  is  a  particularly  striking 
or  unusual  aspect  of  the  crime. 

Smaller  city  newspapers,  however, 
usually  place  accounts  of  violent  crime 


on  the  front  page  or  feature  it  promi¬ 
nently. 

“Our  policy  in  general  has  been  to 
run  murders  on  the  front  page  of  the 
newspaper  regardless  of  race  or  where 
they  occur,”  Butler  said.  “If  a  murder 
occurred  in  a  suburban  community,  we 
would  play  it  on  the  front  page  as  well. 

“1  thin’x  the  frustration  that  was  ex¬ 
hibited  by  that  protest  is  a  broader 
frustration  in  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
times  we  play  crime  stories  on  the 
front  page.  There  is  more  crime  in 
New  Haven,  and  oftentimes,  it  in¬ 
volves  African-Americans  against  oth¬ 
er  African-Americans.” 

That  may  be  true.  Justice  said,  “but 
there’s  a  lot  of  white-collar  crime  and 
other  things  in  suburbia  or  wherever 
that  are  not  being  reported  and  given 
the  same  kind  of  coverage  as  black-on- 
black  crime.” 

Justice  is  adamant  that  his  criticism 
not  be  taken  as  an  “onslaught  against 
the  Register.” 

While  he  said  the  protests  will  con¬ 
tinue,  “the  positive  thing  is  that  we  are 
willing  to  work  with  the  paper  to  help 
bring  about  change.” 

That  hoped-for  change  would  in¬ 
clude  a  substantial  role  in  determining 
which  events  are  worthy  of  coverage. 
Justice  said. 

“We  want  a  part  in  the  policy-mak¬ 
ing  part  of  the  paper,  making  the  major 
decisions  about  what  should  and 
should  not  be  covered  and  reported 
and  what  is  and  what  isn’t  acceptable 
—  someone  to  tell  them  what  is  true 
and  what  isn’t  true  and  not  to  print 
stuff  just  on  hearsay.” 

Copley  released 
from  hospital 

SAN  DIEGO  PUBLISHER  Helen 
Copley  was  released  from  a  hospital  less 
than  one  week  after  undergoing  open- 
heart  surgery. 

Surgeons  expected  Copley,  71,  to 
make  a  full  recovery,  hospital  spokes¬ 
man  Kenn  Ulrich  said.  —  AP 


The  first  was  the  killing  of  a  deer  at  a  New 
Haven-area  animal  shelter  the  same  day  that  a 
black  man  was  killed.  Justice  said  the  Register  gave 
more  coverage  to  the  destroyed  animal. 
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No  Crime, 
No  Controversy 

Greater  Pine  Island  Treetop  Gazette  finds  the 
positive  side  to  all  the  news  it  publishes 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

PERHAPS  IT’S  NO  surprise  that  Mike 
Johnson,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Greater  Pine  Island  Treetop  Gazette, 
Pine  Island,  Fla.,  doesn’t  cover  crime 
or  controversy  in  his  paper. 

Johnson,  founder  of  the  local  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Optimists  Club,  a  nation¬ 
wide  organization  that  promotes  posi¬ 
tive  activities  for  children,  said  his  phi¬ 
losophy  is  simple:  “You  see  what  you 
look  for.  There’s  a  positive  side  to 
everything.” 

Together  with  his  wife,  Margie, 
Johnson  has  distinguished  the  Treetop 
Gazette  through  a  commitment  to  cov¬ 
er  only  positive  news  in  the  7,000-cir¬ 
culation  free  bimonthly. 

“We  want  our  paper  to  inform,  en¬ 
tertain  and  enlighten  whenever  possi¬ 
ble,”  Johnson  said.  “We  also  want  to 
bring  people  together  on  the  island 
rather  than  drive  them  apart.” 

To  those  who  complain  that  the  me¬ 
dia  too  often  focus  on  negative  or  sen¬ 
sational  news,  the  Treetop  Gazette  may 
indeed  demonstrate  that  the  exception 
proves  the  rule. 

Geographically  remote  and  with  a 
population  of  7,329,  “Pine  Island  is  a 
Mayberry  or  Walton’s  Mountain  kind 


of  place,”  Johnson  observed.  “There 
isn’t  violent  crime  here,  though  there 
is  some  petty  vandalism.” 

But  minor  property  crime  and  van¬ 
dalism  are  a  miniscule  part  of  life  on 
the  island,  he  added. 

“For  every  boat  motor  that’s  stolen 
on  Pine  Island,  there’s  one  thousand 


Willard  Scott  visits  Fine  Island 


Treetop  Qazette 


covered  dishes  given  to  a  neighbor 
who’s  ill.  To  really  be  fair  in  coverage, 
newspaper  stories  should  reflect  the 
bulk  of  the  activity  that’s  going  on  as 
opposed  to  the  sensational  things.” 

Johnson  has  had  plenty  of  time  to 


cultivate  his  theories  of  newspaper  re¬ 
porting. 

As  a  child  holding  down  a  pa¬ 
per  route  in  Minneapolis,  Johnson 
dreamed  of  owning  a  newspaper.  Later, 
he  got  “caught  up  in  the  corporate  cul¬ 
ture”  and  took  positions  at  McDonalds 
and  Southland  Corp.,  owner  of  7- 


Eleven.  He  eventually  managed  55  7- 
Eleven  stores  in  the  Fort  Myers/Naples, 
Fla.,  area. 

After  years  of  “thinking  up  new  ways 
to  sell  Slurpees,”  Johnson  was  “as  close 
to  achieving  my  writing  dreams  as  7- 
Eleven  was  to  creating  the  perfect  mi¬ 
crowave  sandwich.” 

In  fact,  Johnson  had  inched  a  little 
closer  to  his  writing  dream.  While 
working  at  7-Eleven,  he  authored  a 
book  called  How  to  Land  Your  Dream 
Job.  After  it  was  published,  Johnson 
took  his  advice  and  left  7-Eleven  to  be¬ 
gin  his  newspaper  career. 

Many  people  who  begin  second  ca¬ 
reers  find  that  success  comes  slowly. 
Johnson,  ever  the  optimist,  took  a 
part-time  typing  job  at  the  Pine  Island 
Eagle,  a  local  paper,  and  contributed  a 
column  gratis  “to  help  build  up  clip¬ 
pings.”  The  column,  which  he  still 
writes,  is  a  “self-help,  motivational  col¬ 
umn,”  called  “Consider  This.” 

Eventually,  he  landed  a  position  as  a 
full-time  writer  at  the  Eagle  and  things 
went  smoothly  until  he  began  suggest¬ 
ing  editorial  changes  to  the  paper’s  ed¬ 
itor. 

“The  Eagle  was  flashing  crime  and 
controversy  on  the  front  page,  and 
even  though  it’s  about  one-tenth  of 
what  goes  on  in  this  community,  it  got 
100%  of  the  emphasis,”  Johnson  said. 
“The  paper  was  out  of  touch  and  didn’t 
present  the  area  correctly.” 

After  eight  months  at  the  Eagle,  a 
rift  developed  between  Johnson  and 
his  editor  and  with  “no  warning,  no  ul¬ 
timatum,  no  sitdown,”  he  was  fired. 

Crisis  evolved  into  opportunity  be¬ 
cause  “it  was  evident  to  me  that  1  had 
the  tools  and  the  talent  to  provide  the 
paper  that  I  thought  Pine  Island  need¬ 
ed.  It  was  also  evident  that  nobody  else 
was  going  to  do  it.” 

Johnson  enlisted  the  help  of  his 
wife,  who  quit  her  job  as  a  dental  assis¬ 
tant  to  become  sales  manager  and  pho¬ 
tographer.  The  pair  sold  their  car  to 


“Pine  Island  is  a  Mayberry  or  Walton’s  Mountain 
kind  of  place,”  Johnson  observed.  “There  isn’t 
violent  crime  here,  though  there  is  some 
petty  vandalism.” 
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buy  a  $2,000  computer  system  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  first  issue  of  the  Treetop  Ga¬ 
zette. 

Eight  founding  advertisers  agreed  to 
place  quarter-page  ads  for  a  year,  pay¬ 
ing  $1,000  each  in  advance. 

“Originally,  it  was  supposed  to  be 
subscription-supported,  not  ad-sup- 
ported,”  Johnson  said.  “1  wanted  to  sell 
the  initial  ads  to  get  start-up  cash, 
which  would  allow  me  time  to  build  up 
the  subscription  base.” 

The  two  published  the  first  issue  in 
February  1993  in  newsletter  form,  but 
despite  using  “paper  kids”  to  sell  sub¬ 
scriptions  on  commission,  “the  public 
just  didn’t  buy  into  it  because  they 
thought  $2  was  too  high  for  the  prod¬ 
uct.” 

A  less  resolute  couple  might  have 
become  discouraged  and  turned  to 
other  pursuits.  The  Johnsons,  however, 
decided  to  invest  even  further  in  the 
venture,  switching  formats  to  become  a 
free  20-page  tabloid. 

“That  was  a  turning  point  for  the 
paper.  It  was  decision  time,”  Johnson 
recalled.  “1  had  already  taken  the 
$8,000  from  people  in  the  community 
and  there  was  no  way  that  1  couldn’t 
follow  through  for  them.  It  was  either 
bail  out  or  go  forward.” 

Soon  after,  the  Johnsons  arranged  to 
share  an  area  paper’s  presses,  but 
“when  they  showed  us  what  was  in¬ 
volved  with  putting  out  a  tabloid  of 
that  size,  Margie  and  1  just  went  home 
shaking  our  heads,  all  depressed,” 
Johnson  said. 

A  few  weeks  later,  “we  really  lit  up 
when  we  discovered  the  syndicate  mar¬ 
ket  and  saw  all  the  features  that  were 
available  because  our  fear  was,  ‘How 
are  we  going  to  fill  20  pages?’  ” 

After  switching  to  the  larger  format, 
the  Johnsons  “took  care  of  the  found¬ 
ing  advertisers  and  gave  them  a  larger 
size  at  no  extra  charge”  to  thank  them 
for  their  initial  faith  in  the  venture. 
However,  Johnson  added,  they  will 
have  to  renegotiate  at  the  regular  rates 
when  their  contracts  expire. 

From  the  first  eight  advertisers, 
there  now  are  “in  excess  of  150”  adver¬ 
tisers  on  contract,  and  the  paper  has 
added  two  salespeople. 

Looking  at  the  past  11  months, 
Johnson  can’t  believe  his  good  fortune. 

“Back  then,  if  we  had  known  how 
much  was  going  to  be  involved  in  this, 
we  would  have  been  too  scared  to  start 
it,  so  it’s  kind  of  good  that  we  were  a 
little  naive  and  didn’t  know  every¬ 
thing,”  he  said. 


Johnson  admitted  that  “not  crossing 
the  line  of  not  covering  crime  and 
controversy  has  been  more  difficult 
that  1  thought  it  would  be.”  He  said 
that  if  a  violent  crime  d'd  occur,  “we’d 
have  to  cross  that  bridge  when  we 
come  to  it  because  we  haven’t  come 
across  every  situation  yet.” 

For  now,  the  Johnsons  are  quite  con¬ 
tent  promoting  positive  news  in  the 
paper.  One  of  Johnson’s  favorite  fea¬ 
tures,  which  he  also  writes,  is  called  “A 
Mile  In  Their  Moccasins”  and  exem- 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

NEW  YORK  TIMES  Co.  said  it  will 
take  a  fourth-quarter  charge  of  $30  mil¬ 
lion,  or  190  a  share  after  taxes,  to  pay 
for  white-collar  staff  cuts  at  its  flagship 
Neu>  York  Times. 

The  paper  said  it  was  too  soon  to  say 
how  many  employees  would  be  affected, 
but  reductions  would  cut  across  non¬ 
production  departments  and  would  in¬ 
clude  managers  and  members  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  local,  which  repre¬ 
sents  1,600  employees. 

Times  publisher  Arthur  Sulzberger  Jr. 
in  a  memo  to  employees  said  he  hoped 
voluntary  buyouts  would  suffice  but  did 
not  rule  out  layoffs.  He  said  the  paper’s 
1993  ad  volume  was  down  more  than 
33%  from  1987  and  there  was  “little  to 
suggest  that  much  of  this  linage  will  re¬ 
turn.” 

One  estimate  put  the  cuts  at  150  to 
300  jobs.  Sulzberger  suggested  that 
white-collar  staff  cuts  would  total  10%, 
equivalent  to  the  reduction  in  total 
work  force  since  1986,  with  most  of 
those  cuts  in  production. 

The  announcement  came  as  the 
company  was  stiffening  its  demands  to 
the  Guild,  which  has  failed  to  win  a 
contract  since  the  last  one  expired  in 
March.  The  Guild  is  the  paper’s  biggest 
union  and  the  only  one  without  a  con¬ 
tract. 

Barry  Lipton,  president  of  the  local, 
said  the  Times  in  December  proposed 
scrapping  the  Guild’s  long-standing  job 
security  provisions  and  broke  off  talks 
when  the  union  refused. 

“They  want  to  have  the  right  to  lay 
off  with  no  rights  to  seniority,”  he  said. 

Meanwhile,  the  paper’s  production 
unions  have  long-term  contracts  that 
save  management  millions  of  dollars  a 


plifies  the  paper’s  approach  to  contro¬ 
versy. 

“For  the  column,  we  pick  a  person 
or  an  institution  that  people  like  to 
gripe  about,”  he  said,  “for  example,  the 
sheriff’s  deputy  or  the  post  office,  and 
we  spend  a  day  with  them.  The  idea  is 
to  show  all  the  stuff  these  people  have 
to  go  through  in  their  typical  day,  so 
other  people  can  get  a  better  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  everything  they  do.  Then  the 
next  time  it’s  time  to  gripe,  they  can 
think,  oh,  OK,  now  1  get  it.” 


year  by  allowing  lower  staffing  and 
more  flexible  work  rules. 

At  the  same  time,  the  New  York  Post 
and  New  York  Daily  News  have  routed 
their  Guild  units  in  the  process  of 
emerging  from  bankruptcy. 

Because  of  management  victories  at 
the  Post  and  Daily  News,  “the  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Times  was  tempted  to  become 
aggressive,  and  as  a  result,  they  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  overreach,”  Lipton  said. 

He  said  the  announcement  of  job 
cuts  was  calculated  to  pressure  the 
Guild  but  actually  has  “galvanized” 
members  by  starkly  reminding  them 
how  critical  job  security  provisions  are. 

Management’s  demands  include 
eliminating  job  security  for  workers 
whose  duties  are  subcontracted  or  made 
obsolete  by  technology  and  scrapping 
protection  from  economic  layoffs  after 
10  years  of  service. 

“What  they  are  proposing  now  is 
completely  out  of  character  and  in  fact 
changes  the  culture  at  the  Times,”  Lip¬ 
ton  said. 

Sulzberger,  whose  memo  assured  that 
reductions  would  be  “in  line  with  our 
values,”  said  that  despite  facing  new 
competition  and  new  technology,  “we 
still  operate  under  rules  that  have  their 
origins  in  the  1920s  and  1930s.”  The 
Guild  contract,  he  said,  “forces  us  to 
deal  with  staff  reductions  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  skills  and  abilities  we  need.” 

Sulzberger  called  on  the  Guild  to  fol¬ 
low  the  example  of  the  craft  unions  and 
“adapt  to  new  business  realities.” 

He  said  management  needs  “flexibili¬ 
ty”  to  deal  with  the  shifting  job  func¬ 
tions  involved  in  pagination. 

Lipton  professed  that  the  union  is 
flexible  —  but  not  so  flexible  that  it  will 
accept  terms  allowing  management  to 
send  30-year  veterans  packing.  lES^P 


Job  cuts  at  N.Y.  Times 
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New  McCarthy  ism? 

Secretary  of  defense  nominee  withdraws,  lambasting 
columnists  whom  he  accuses  of  publishing  scurrilous 
accusations  against  him 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

EXCORIATING  WHAT  HE  called 
the  “new  McCarthyism,”  Admiral  Bob¬ 
by  Ray  Inman  withdrew  as  a  nominee 
for  secretary  of  defense  while  lambast¬ 
ing  newspaper  columnists  who,  he  said, 
published  unanswered,  scurrilous  accu¬ 
sations  against  him. 

Inman’s  decision  to  withdraw  as  the 
nominee  was  based  irr  part  on  his  de¬ 
sire  not  to  put  up  with  the  daily 
“garbage,”  he  said  during  a  news  con¬ 
ference  in  Austin. 

While  he  made  a  point  of  not  issu¬ 
ing  blanket  condemnation  of  the  me¬ 
dia,  calling  the  overall  print  and  televi¬ 
sion  coverage  of  his  nomination  “ex¬ 
traordinarily  fair,”  Inman  said  certain 
columnists  have  been  guilty  of  “vitri¬ 
olic  attacks”  that  “set  the  tone  for  the 
coverage  that  then  followed.” 

Inman  singled  out  New  York  Times 
columnists  William  Safire  and  Antho¬ 
ny  Lewis  and  Boston  Globe  columnist 
Ellen  Goodman  as  examples,  but  he 
reserved  a  special  measure  of  vitriol  for 
Safire. 

“The  daily  working  reporting  cover¬ 
age  of  my  nomination  has  been  extra¬ 
ordinarily  fair,”  Inman  said.  “My  prob¬ 
lem  is  with  the  columnist  who  is  af¬ 
forded  the  pages  of  the  newspaper  and 
the  syndication  and  the  talk  shows  to 
carry  on  attacks  with  no  one  respond¬ 
ing  ...  . 

“If  they’re  going  to  be  permitted  to 
make  absolute  scurrilous  charges, 
where  is  at  least  some  balance  of  giving 
the  individual  who  is  going  to  be  the 
target  the  opportunity  to  write  some¬ 
thing  that  can  be  put  parallel  to  it  at 
the  same  time  frame?”  he  asked. 

Inman  said  he  would  “not  be  dis¬ 
tressed  ...  if  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  [now  the  News¬ 
paper  Association  of  America]  decides 
that  a  code  of  ethics,  at  least  for  those 
who  are  going  to  write  columns,  might 
be  in  order.” 

Among  his  charges,  Inman  said 
Safire  conspired  with  Sen.  Robert 
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“If  they’re  going  to  be  permitted  to  make 
absolute  scurrilous  charges,  where  is  at 
least  some  balance  of  giving  the 
individual  who  is  going  to  be  the  target 
the  opportunity  to  write  something  that 
can  be  put  parallel  to  it  at  the  same  time 
frame?” 

—  Bobby  Ray  Inman,  who  withdrew  as 
a  nominee  for  secretary  of  defense 


Dole  (R-Kan.),  whereby  if  Dole  would 
“turn  up  the  heat”  on  Inman’s  nomina¬ 
tion,  Safire  would  do  the  same  on 
Whitewater  Development,  a  real  estate 
investment  by  President  and  Mrs. 
Clinton  that  is  to  be  investigated  by  a 
special  counsel. 

Safire  was  quoted  in  the  Times  as 
denying  any  such  arrangement  or  any 
conversation  about  Inman  with  Dole, 
and  he  called  the  accusation  “nothing 
short  of  weird.” 

Dole,  for  his  part,  told  reporters  he’s 
not  in  the  habit  of  making  deals  with 
the  Times. 

Inman,  referring  to  a  Safire  column 
in  December,  also  said,  “Mr.  Safire’s 
characterization  of  me  as  a  tax  cheat, 
from  a  man  who  has  hidden  his  own 
plagiarism  by  an  out-of-court  settle¬ 


ment  with  sealed  documents,  does  not, 
in  my  judgment,  put  him  in  a  position 
to  frame  moral  judgment  on  any  of  us, 
in  or  out  of  public  service.” 

In  that  column,  Safire,  referring  to 
Inman,  said,  “As  an  executive,  he’s  a 
flop  ....  As  a  judge  of  character,  he  is 
a  naif  ....  As  a  taxpayer,  he  is  a 
cheat.” 

Safire  told  the  Times  he  believed  In¬ 
man  was  reaching  back  35  years  for  the 
plagiarism  charge  to  when  Safire  was  a 
public  relations  man.  He  inadvertently 
had  given  material  about  one  of  the 
firm’s  clients  to  a  writer  who  used  por¬ 
tions  of  it,  although  it  had  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  someone  else. 

Safire  said  he  did  not  think  the  sec¬ 
ond  writer  would  use  the  material  in 
his  article.  When  the  first  writer  sued, 
the  firm’s  insurance  company  settled 
out  of  court. 

Inman  said  he  began  a  relationship 
with  Times  editors  in  1977,  after  a  sto¬ 
ry  that  he  said  disclosed  sensitive  secu¬ 
rity  information. 

To  forestall  any  future  breaches,  In¬ 
man,  then  head  of  the  National  Secu¬ 
rity  Agency,  said  Times  editors  would 
call  him  to  check  stories  that  could  be 
damaging  to  security,  but  they  could 
not  use  him  as  a  source  to  provide  or 
confirm  information. 

“I  never  used  that  process  to  manip¬ 
ulate  any  news  story,”  he  said. 

According  to  the  Times,  however, 
editors  and  reporters  said  there  was  no 
formal  arrangement  with  Inman,  who 
was  one  of  many  sources,  albeit  a  valu¬ 
able  one,  used  to  check  out  stories. 

Nevertheless,  Inman  said  numerous 
reporters  and  columnists,  including 
Safire,  tried  fruitlessly  to  extract  infor¬ 
mation  from  him,  and  at  one  point, 
Safire  told  him  that  if  he  did  not  be¬ 
come  a  source,  he  “would  regret  it  in 
the  subsequent  coverage.” 

Inman  said  Safire  went  on  to  write  a 
story  that  “caused  us  to  lose  critical  ac¬ 
cess  [to  a  source]  that  gave  us  a  lot  of 
information  on  terrorists.” 

When  he  confronted  Safire,  Inman 
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said  he  did  not  “endear”  himself  to  the 
columnist. 

Safire,  however,  said  he  never 
threatened  anyone,  and  in  his  Dec.  23, 
1993,  column,  he  remembered  the  sto¬ 
ry  differently. 

“My  first  run-in  with  Adm.  Bobby 
Ray  Inman  came  after  1  praised  him  in 
a  1980  column,”  he  wrote.  “As  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  chief  eavesdropper,  he  had  over¬ 
heard  a  suspicious  call  by  President 
Carter’s  brother,  Billy,  to  the  Libyan 
embassy  and  properly  brought  the 
wiretap  to  the  attorney  general  for 
criminal  investigation. 

“But  praise  from  me  brought  him 
glares  from  the  White  House,  and  Ad¬ 
miral  Inman  —  recorders  whirring  — 
called  me  to  denounce  ‘irreparable 
harm  you  have  done  by  revealing  our 
sources  and  methods.’  It  was  hard  to 
believe  that  the  Libyans  did  not  know 
that  all  embassy  phone  lines  were  rou¬ 
tinely  tapped,  but  1  respectfully  asked 
if  he  would  entertain  one  question. 

“Icily,  the  admiral  informed  me  he 
never  talked  to  the  press,  but  what  was 
it  1  wanted  to  know?  1  asked  him  how  a 
grown  man  could  go  through  life  call¬ 
ing  himself  ‘Bobby;’  he  slammed  down 
the  phone,”  Safire  recalled. 

Goodman,  who  wrote  only  one  col¬ 
umn  about  Inman,  allowed  him  the 
“Nannygate”  issue  —  although  after  all 
the  publicity,  she  said,  he  should  have 
known  better  —  but  honed  in  on  his 
business  dealings. 


New  York  Times  columnist  William 
Safire,  target  of  Inman’s  most  bitter 
criticism,  once  chided  him  by  asking  him 
how  a  grown  man  could  “go  through  life 
calling  himself  Bobby.” 


Safire,  Tony  Lewis  and  1  ruined  his 
daughter’s  wedding,”  she  said. 

“I’ve  written  a  good  deal  about  hit- 
and-run  journalism,  people  who  go 
from  being  barely  known  to  being 
bashed  to  falling  off  the  scene.  There 
are  times  when  we  have  attacked  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  tiniest  personal  flaws  and 
have  made  people  wary  of  entering 
public  life,  but  this  is  not  a  case  of 
that.” 


‘‘1  expected  him  to  say  that  Bill  Safire,  Tony  Lewis 
and  I  ruined  his  daughter’s  wedding,” 
Goodman  said. 


(The  “Nannygate”  issue  involved  In¬ 
man’s  payment  of  about  $6,000  in  back 
Social  Security  taxes  for  a  domestic 
worker  after  Clinton  agreed  to  nomi¬ 
nate  him.) 

“Since  he  last  said  good  riddance  to 
Washington,  Inman  helped  arrange  a 
leveraged  buyout  that  sent  one  compa¬ 
ny  into  bankruptcy  and  served  as  a  di¬ 
rector  at  another  firm  that  landed  him 
in  the  middle  of  a  currency-speculation 
scandal,”  Goodman  wrote. 

“1  was  critical,”  she  said,  “but  he 
seemed  to  imply  that  we  were  all  gratu¬ 
itously,  personally  attacking  him.” 

Goodman  said  Inman’s  thin  skin 
and  hypersensitivity  reminded  her  of 
Ross  Perot. 

“1  expected  him  to  say  that  Bill 


Lewis’  column,  like  the  others,  high¬ 
lighted  Inman’s  comment  that  he  is  “an 
operator.” 

He  further  noted,  “The  great  chal¬ 
lenge  facing  the  Defense  Department, 
and  the  country,  is  to  reorder  defense 
priorities  after  the  Cold  War.  Mr.  In¬ 
man  will  almost  certainly  oppose  any 
reordering  —  and  make  it  impossible 
for  President  Clinton  to  act.” 

Lewis  also  took  note  of  how  “estab¬ 
lishment  Washington  gushed,”  al¬ 
though  he  found  “questions,  important 
ones,  about  his  judgment,”  including 
Inman’s  “role  as  a  proxy  director  of  In¬ 
ternational  Signal  and  Control,”  a 
company  whose  head  is  serving  15 
years  in  a  federal  prison  for  illegally  ex¬ 
porting  military  equipment  to  South 


Africa. 

Lewis,  who  said  he  doesn’t  know  In¬ 
man,  agreed  that  if  Inman  thinks  no 
one  is  allowed  to  ask  questions  of  a 
nominee  or  if  he  is  that  thin-skinned, 
he  shouldn’t  have  the  job. 

Lewis  also  rejected  Inman’s  charges 
of  McCarthyism,  asking,  “Is  it  Mc- 
Carthyism  to  ask  about  a  man’s  associ¬ 
ation  with  a  convicted  felon?” 

Inman  has  not  answered  that  ques¬ 
tion,  Lewis  noted. 

He  pointed  out  that  “the  premise  of 
the  constitutional  system”  is  “public 
debate  about  nominees  to  high  office. 
That’s  why  we  have  a  system  of  [con¬ 
gressional]  hearings.” 

Lewis  added,  however,  that  there 
had  been  no  sign  that  there  would  be 
tough  questioning  of  Inman  by  sena¬ 
tors  about  some  of  the  issues  raised  by 
the  columnists. 

Inman  said  that  following  his  ap¬ 
pointment,  he  decided  not  to  respond 
to  accusations. 

Despite  saying  he  is  not  a  media  ma¬ 
nipulator,  Inman  said  leaking  the 
“Nannygate”  problem  was  a  calculated 
move,  designed  to  get  the  issue  out  and 
over  with. 

He  had  other  potential  problems 
that  were  not  leaked,  such  as  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Bohemian  Grove,  an  exclu¬ 
sive  all-male  group  from  which  he  has 
no  desire  to  resign. 

Inman  said  he  did  not  want  his 
membership  to  serve  as  “a  litmus  test 
on  women’s  issues.” 

He  cited  examples  of  women  in  gov¬ 
ernment  whom  he  promoted  and  in 
business  with  whom  he  invested. 

Despite  praising  the  overall  cover¬ 
age,  Inman  took  issue  with  profile 
writers  who  sought  negative  comments 
about  him  to  give  their  articles  “bal¬ 
ance,”  with  a  reporter  who  reportedly 
told  Inman  he  was  writing  “exactly  the 
story  that  his  editors  wanted,”  and  with 
reporters  who  interpreted  his  nomina¬ 
tion  comments  as  condescending  to 
Clinton. 

“That  whole  thrust  took  me  by  sur¬ 
prise,”  he  said. 

Inman  said  he  decided  to  withdraw 
because  if  he  was  “this  distressed  and 
distracted  by  it,”  it  was  better  to  make 
the  decision  now. 

“[l]f,  in  fact,  going  through  that  dai¬ 
ly  offensive  is  the  price  of  public  ser¬ 
vice,  I’ve  already  given  30  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  my  country  and  1  don’t  wish  or 
intend  to  subject  myself  to  that  on  a 
daily  basis  as  a  cost  of  trying  to  pro¬ 
duce  change.”  Kfi?? 
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Publishing  Despite 
The  Q^ake 

Los  Angeles  Daily  News  is  forced  from  its  building 
but  manages  to  publish  as  does  the  Los  Angeles  Times 


by  M.L.  Stein 
and  Jim  Rosenberg 

THE  DEVASTATING  earthquake  that 
hit  the  Los  Angeles  area  at  4:31  a.m. 
Monday  forced  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News  from  its  building  and  damaged  a 
Los  Angeles  Times  printing  plant,  but 
both  papers  managed  to  publish. 

About  12  miles  directly  east  of  the 
quake’s  epicenter,  San  Gabriel  Valley 
Tribune  Inc.,  Covina,  was  able  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  Monday  morning  Extra  edition 
of  its  San  Gabriel  Valley  Daily  Tribune. 

“We  came  out  at  eleven  this  morn¬ 
ing  with  a  replate  of  the  front  page,” 
detailing  “what  we  knew  at  the  time,” 
said  publisher  Thomas  Culligan,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  sister  paper  to  his  Pasadena 
Star-News.  He  said  fax  copies  of  the 
Extra  also  went  out,  including  copies 
to  CNN  and  other  broadcast  outlets. 

Printed  in  Pasadena  (where  Culli¬ 
gan  also  serves  as  the  group’s  market¬ 
ing  and  sales  executive),  the  Thomson 
trio  also  includes  the  Whittier  Daily 
News. 

The  day  of  the  quake,  Culligan  was 
unable  to  telephone  the  Times  and  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News  with  offers  of  as¬ 
sistance.  He  said  effects  of  the  quake  in 
Pasadena  were  limited  to  things  like 
his  paper’s  front  window  “lying  in 
shards”  and  retailers’  goods  falling 
from  shelves  —  hardly  the  scenes  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  paper’s  returning  news 
photographers,  who  encountered 
streets  under  three  feet  of  water  erupt¬ 
ing  in  gas  fires. 

Noting  the  ordinarily  heavy  volume 
of  morning  rush  hour  freeway  traffic, 
he  said  that  if  the  quake  “had  hap¬ 
pened  at  7  a.m.,  it  probably  would  have 
been  the  greatest  disaster  in  the  histo¬ 
ry  of  the  United  States.” 

Just  north  of  Los  Angeles  and  east 
of  the  epicenter,  Glendale  News-Press 
production  director  Troy  Feyerabend 
said  a  90-minute  power  outage  had  no 
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Printed  in  Pasadena,  the  San  Qabriel 
Valley  Daily  Tribune  had  an  Extra  on 
the  streets  within  hours  of  the  quake. 


effect  on  production.  Other  than  fall¬ 
en  ceiling  tiles  and  tipped  file  cabinets, 
he  said,  there  was  no  damage.  He 
added  that  Coast  Community  News 
Inc.  sister  paper,  the  Costa  Mesa  New¬ 
port  Beach  Daily  Pilot,  about  50  miles 
south,  was  “doing  fine.” 

Because  the  Daily  News  building  in 
Woodland  Hills  was  so  badly  damaged, 
the  paper’s  journalists  input  stories  to 
the  front  end  system  at  the  Santa 
Monica  Outlook,  and  its  editors  read 
pages  on  the  production  floor  at  the 
Torrance  Daily  Breeze,  where  the  Dai¬ 
ly  News  was  printed. 

The  quake,  which  registered  6.6  on 
the  Richter  scale,  was  centered  in 
Northridge  in  the  San  Fernando  Val¬ 
ley,  the  Daily  News'  main  circulation 
area. 


Dozens  were  reported  dead  in  the 
quake  and  repairing  the  damage  was 
expected  to  cost  more  than  $1  billion. 
President  Clinton  declared  the  city  a 
disaster  area  as  city  officials  posted  a 
dusk-to-dawn  curfew.  Firefighters  bat¬ 
tled  scores  of  blazes  and  National 
Guard  troops  moved  in  to  supplement 
police  and  sheriff’s  patrols.  Schools 
were  closed  the  day  after  the  quake. 

The  Daily  News  Tuesday  printed  a 
full-run,  12-page  edition  with  no  ad¬ 
vertising.  Editor  Bob  Burdick  said  the 
paper  would  try  to  achieve  usual  deliv¬ 
ery  but  noted  that  this  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  because  of  col¬ 
lapsed  freeways  and  surface  roads. 

“The  Copley  people  have  been  just 
great  in  letting  us  come  in  here,”  said 
Burdick,  adding  that  he  did  not  know 
when  the  Daily  News  staff  would  be 
able  to  return  to  its  building.  At  the 
Daily  News  offices,  ceilings  fell  into 
the  newsroom  and  there  was  extensive 
water  damage  and  danger  from  gas 
leaks. 

Ronald  Goble,  production  director 
at  the  Daily  Breeze,  could  not  get  an 
outside  line  most  of  Monday,  had  a 
shaky  night  of  severe  aftershocks,  then 
faced  a  hectic  Tuesday.  In  any  event, 
he  said  his  crew  and  personnel  from 
the  Daily  News  were  “working  very 
well  together.”  In  addition  to  printing 
Copley’s  Daily  Breeze,  Outlook  and 
San  Pedro  News-Pilot  and  a  quarter- 
million  copies  of  the  Daily  News,  the 
plant  also  printed  the  New  York  Times. 

“We  put  out  five  products  with  five 
different  mastheads  off  of  12  units  of 
press,”  said  Goble,  referring  to  the 
Monday  schedule.  Tuesday,  the  plant 
added  another,  the  contract-printed 
weekly  Los  Angeles  Independent  —  but 
not  before  San  Gabriel  Valley  took 
over  printing  the  Daily  News. 

(See  Quake  on  page  33) 
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PULL  Out  AND  SAVE 


Are  your  Advertisers  Hanging  out 

IN  ALLTHE  WRONG  PLACES? 


THE  NEWSm 

HELP  YOU  GET  Bi 


The  Newspaper  Network 
(TNN)  allows  an  advertiser  to 
place  preprints  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  with 
one  rate,  one  order  and  one 
invoice.  It’s  the  easiest  way  ever 
for  advertisers  to  enjoy  the 
efficient  distribution,  strong 
market  penetration  and  high 
readership  of  newspapers. 

TNN  targets  advertisers 
who  have  stopped  using  news¬ 
papers,  or  who  are  planning 
to  drop  newspapers.  Have  we 
been  successful?  Yes.  In  1993, 
we  sold  more  than  half  a  bil¬ 


lion  preprints  out  of  direct 
mail  and  into  300  newspapers 
in  eight  states.  And  that’s  just 
a  start.  In  early  1994,  we  will 
be  servicing  newspapers  in 
38  states — and  in  all  50,  by 
year  end.  No  one  else  is  rep¬ 
resenting  newspapers  on  this 
large  of  a  scale. 


GOOD  FOR  NEWSPAPERS, 
EASY  FOR  ADVERTISERS. 

We  offer  you  a  powerftil  sales 
tool  against  your  competition  by 
offering  advertisers  access  to 
multiple  markets.  Our  one  rate, 
one  order,  one  invoice  system 
makes  it  easy  for  advertisers  to 


NETWORK  Can 

a  THE  Preprint 

YOU'VE  LOST. 


^  customers 

W  with  newspapers. 

Our  experienced 
sales  staff  makes  it 
easy  for  advertisers 
to  develop  market- 
ing  programs  that 
dehver  maximum  results.  Other 
services  include  database  mar¬ 
keting,  mapping,  demographic 
targeting,  up-to-date  market 
research,  competitive  analysis 
and  customer  profiles. 


The  Newspaper  Network  currently  has 
6  offices,  with  9  more  scheduled  to  open 
by  early  1994. 


WE'RE  NEWSPAPER 
PEOPLE,  TOO. 

TNN  is  a  wholly  owned  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  McClatchy  Newspapers. 
We’re  newspaper  people  work¬ 
ing  for  newspaper  people.  You 
can  bet  that  we’ll  watch  out  for 
your  best  interests. 


WER  NETWORK,  INC. 


TNN  protects  your  rates. 
You  simply  charge  the  preprint 
rate  that  you  deem  competitive. 
We  blend  that  into  an  aggre¬ 
gate  rate  for  all  participating 
newspapers. 

Our  sales  staff  will  work  with 
you  to  get  back  the  business 
you’ve  lost,  as  well  as  target  new 
business,  but  we 
will  service  your 
existing  accounts, 
only  by  request. 


D0N7  LET  YOUR  ADVERTISERS 
WIND  UP  IN  A  BOX. 


Our  parent  company, 
McClatchy  Newspapers,  has 
been  networking  newspaper 
preprint  sales  in  the  west  since 
1984  through  its  subsidiaries. 
Big  Valley  Distribution,  The 
Southern  California  Advertising 
Networks  and  The  Western 
Intermountain  Network. 

TNN  has  expanded  these 


networks  into  a  national  sys¬ 
tem.  We  now  have  offices  in 
Sacramento,  Los  Angeles,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Atlanta,  Greenville 
and  Orlando.  Offices  in  Miami, 
Dallas,  Houston,  Seattle  and 
Denver  are  planned  to  open 
in  early  1994. 

The  TNN  sales  staff  is  work¬ 
ing  with  advertisers  and  news¬ 


papers  all  over  the  country. 
So  if  you  want  to  get  back  the 
preprint  business  you’ve 
lost,  as  well  as  capture  new 
accounts,  call  Jerry  Grilly, 
President,  at  916-737-3737. 


^THE _ 

NEWSPAPER  NETWORK,  INC. 


Newspeople  in  the  News  Compiled  by  Ian  E.  Anderson 


Stephen  Qolden 


Randy  Hano 


Diane  Fletcher  Ratnes 


Qerry  Wilson 


Stephen  Golden,  a  corporate  vice 
president  at  New  York  Times  Co.  and 
its  Forest  Products  Group,  has  been 
promoted  to  president  and  general 
manager  of  forest  products. 

Randy  Hano,  assistant  national  ad' 
vertising  manager  at  the  Boston  Her¬ 
ald,  has  been  promoted  to  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

Don  Fry,  head  of  the  writing  group  at 
the  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Stud¬ 
ies,  has  become  an  independent  writ¬ 
ing  coach  in  St.  Petersburg.  He  re¬ 
mains  an  affiliate  of  the  institute. 

Scott  Eggonborgor,  operations 
manager  at  the  alternate  delivery  com¬ 
pany  owned  by  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
News,  has  been  named  target  market¬ 
ing  manager  at  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.) 
Newspapers  Inc. 

He  is  responsible  for  all  marketing 
and  operations  of  targeted  delivery  ser¬ 
vice,  Fort  Wayne  Newspapers’  recently 
launched  alternate  delivery  system. 

Gordon  Fronch,  director  of  manage¬ 
ment  development  at  the  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Constitution,  has  been  promot¬ 
ed  to  the  newly  created  position  of  di¬ 
rector  of  executive  development  at  Cox 
Enterprises  Inc.,  Atlanta. 

Bill  Dodman,  a  Pulitzer  Prize-win¬ 
ning  journalist,  has  been  named  to  the 
newly  created  position  of  director  of 
computer-assisted  reporting  at  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  New  York. 

He  won  the  Pulitzer  in  investigative 
reporting  in  1989  for  a  series  of  articles 
in  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution 
on  racial  discrimination  by  lenders. 


Dedman  is  a  director  of  Investigative 
Reporters  and  Editors  at  its  institute 
for  computer-assisted  reporting.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  he  is  completing  a  fellowship  at 
the  Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies 
Center  at  Columbia  University. 

Gordon  Sakamoto,  a  marketing 
specialist  for  the  state  of  Hawaii,  was 
appointed  AP  Honolulu  bureau  chief. 

He  succeeds  Howard  Graves, 
who  is  retiring  after  41  years  at  AP. 

Previously,  Sakamoto  was  in  charge 
of  Hawaiian  operations  at  United  Press 
International. 

DIano  Fletcher  Ramos,  a  former  re¬ 
tail  sales  manager  and  classified  sales 
manager  at  Lesher  Communications 
Inc.,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.,  has  been 
named  automotive  and  major  accounts 
advertising  manager,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  department  at  the  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury  News. 

Gerry  Wilson,  who  took  early  retire¬ 
ment  in  June  as  marketing  director  at 
the  San  Diego  Union-Tribune,  has 
been  named  marketing  director  at  the 
Daily  Californian,  El  Cajon. 

Nancy  Tobin,  a  graphics  and  commu¬ 
nications  teacher  at  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  York  at  Buffalo,  has  been 
named  to  the  newly  created  position  of 
managing  editor/visuals  at  the  Albany, 
N.Y.,  Times  Union. 

She  earlier  worked  at  the  Asbury 
Park  (N.J.)  Press  and  Buffalo  News. 

Bonfamin  Woller,  executive  city 
editor,  was  appointed  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor/news  and  features. 

Jack  Brodbock,  a  consultant/direc- 
tor  of  the  Sebastian  Christian  Group, 


Uckfield,  England;  Josoph  Chandlor 
Jr.,  a  former  circulation  director  at  the 
Houston  Post;  and  Stophon  Ranzor, 
a  former  advertising  director  at  the 
Washington  Times,  have  been  named 
associates  of  American  Newspaper 
Consultants  Ltd.,  an  international 
consulting  firm  for  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  based  in  Milwaukee. 

Rebecca  Bartels,  manager  of  human 
resources  development/information 
systems  at  Honeywell  Inc.,  has  been 
named  human  resources  planning  and 
development  manager  at  Cowles  Me¬ 
dia  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

Reger  Kinisel,  publisher  of  the 
Austin  American-Statesman,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  Association. 

Other  officers  elected  were  Dolpb 
Tllletson,  publisher/editor  of  the 
Galveston  County  Daily  News  —  vice 
president,  and  Aubrey  Webb,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Beaumont  Enterprise  — 
treasurer.  Burl  Osborne,  publisher/ 
editor  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 
who  served  as  president  in  1993,  be¬ 
comes  chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 

Stephen  Palmede,  vice  president 
for  program  development  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Association  of  America,  has 
been  promoted  to  vice  president  for 
meetings  management. 

Stephen  Plersa,  assistant  circulation 
manager  at  the  Morning  Journal,  Lo¬ 
rain,  Ohio,  has  been  named  circula¬ 
tion  director  at  the  Times  Herald,  Nor¬ 
ristown,  Pa. 

Both  papers  are  owned  by  journal 
Register  Co.,  Trenton,  N.J. 
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Search  is  on 
to  staff  NNN 

Newspaper  Association  of  America  retains  search 
firm  to  hire  five  sales  reps  and  an  executive 
director  for  its  new  National  Newspaper  Network 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

AFTER  RECEIVING  APPROVAL 
from  the  Justice  Department  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  search  to  staff  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Network  is  “off  the 
ground,”  said  Nicholas  Cannistraro  jr.. 
Newspaper  Association  of  America 
chief  marketing  officer  and  senior  vice 
president. 

The  NNN  will  consist  of  five  sales 
reps  and  an  executive  sales  director, 
Cannistraro  said. 

Five  or  six  others  will  provide  back 
office  marketing  support,  such  as  sales 
presentations,  marketing  and  media 


planning.  They  will  be  “backstopped” 
by  NAA  staff  “as  necessary  for  re¬ 
search  capability,”  he  added. 

As  announced,  Publicitas  Advertis¬ 
ing  Services  Inc.  will  provide  one  or¬ 
der/one  bill  processing  services. 

Nordeman  and  Grimm  Inc.,  a  New 
York-based  executive  search  firm  re¬ 
tained  by  the  NAA  has  begun  a  staff¬ 
ing  search.  A  sales  director  is  expected 
to  be  named  “by  the  mid  to  latter  part 
of  the  first  quarter,”  Cannistraro  said. 

The  NNN  is  expected  to  function 
for  three  to  six  years,  after  which  it  will 
be  disbanded. 

While  some  in  the  industry  have 
questioned  whether  it  will  be  possible 
to  attract  high-caliber  salespeople  to 
positions  at  the  NNN,  given  its  limited 
life,  Cannistraro  foresees  no  difficulty 
in  attracting  candidates  and  said  there 
has  been  “substantial  interest.” 

“Frankly,  we’re  not  looking  for  risk- 


adverse  people  for  this  kind  of  assign¬ 
ment,”  he  said.  “We  want  an  entrepre¬ 
neurial  spirit  in  the  sales  director  as 
well  as  the  subordinates,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  whom  I’ve  spoken  to  in  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  fashion  see  it  as  a  terrific  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  a  name  for  themselves 
in  a  high-visibility  position.  A  lot  of 
attention  will  be  focused  on  this  team.” 

The  search  is  not  confined  to  news¬ 
paper  sales  executives,  he  added. 

“We  don’t  think  it’s  wise  to  limit  this 
search  in  any  way  and  candidates  from 
magazines,  broadcast,  syndication,  etc. 
will  be  considered,”  Cannistraro  said. 

The  NNN  will  target  a  number  of 


categories,  including  toiletries,  food 
products  and  household  supplies.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  those  areas  is  a  critical  fac¬ 
tor  in  choosing  the  salespeople,  he 
noted. 

“National  factory  automotive  is  one 
of  the  targeted  categories,”  he  said. 
“We  would  like  to  have  someone  who 
knows  his  or  her  way  around  the  agen¬ 
cies  and  has  achieved  some  familiarity 
within  the  category.” 

NNN  offices  probably  will  be  based 
in  New  York  City,  “but  this  is  going  to 
be  a  highly  mobile  operation,”  Cannis¬ 
traro  said. 

So  far,  reaction  from  potential  cus¬ 
tomers  to  the  NNN  plan  has  been 
mostly  favorable,  he  said. 

“Most  of  the  comments  have  been 
along  the  lines  of  ‘It’s  about  time,’  ” 
said  Cannistraro,  although  he  admit¬ 
ted,  “There  are  some  who  are  skeptical 
that  this  will  really  accomplish  any¬ 


thing.  But,  given  the  history,  there’s 
been  reason  to  be  skeptical.” 

While  he  is  optimistic  about  what 
the  NNN  can  do  and  the  effect  it  will 
have  on  advertisers,  Cannistraro  tem¬ 
pers  his  optimism  with  a  measure  of  re¬ 
ality. 

“We  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
we’re  talking  about  five  salespeople  and 
a  sales  manager.  It’s  hard  to  imagine 
that  there  would  be  a  huge  explosion 
of  business  as  a  result  of  this,”  he  said. 

“It’s  really  a  demonstration  of  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  industry  and  that’s  why 
the  whole  thing  is  considered  tempo¬ 
rary.” 

Rose  Bowl  guide 
a  successful 
ad  vehicle 

THE  ROSE  WENT  over  so  big  with 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  that  it  asked  for 
hundreds  of  extra  copies  to  sell  to  read¬ 
ers. 

What  makes  the  request  unusual  is 
that  the  113 -page  Rose  Bowl  magazine 
was  published  by  the  Pasadena,  Calif., 
Star'News  and  distributed  in  Wisconsin 
as  well  as  to  readers  of  the  Star -News 
and  its  two  sister  Thomson  newspapers 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  the  San 
Gabriel  Valley  Daily  Tribune  and  Whit¬ 
tier  Daily  News. 

Published  in  cooperation  with  the 
Pasadena  Tournament  of  Roses,  the 
magazine  served  as  the  classic  New 
Year’s  Day  game’s  official  program  guide. 

The  Rose  packed  in  loads  of  advertis¬ 
ing. 

The  magazine  was  inserted  Dec.  29 
in  home-delivery  and  single  copies  of 
three  local  Thomson  papers  and  then 
hawked  in  the  Pasadena  business  dis¬ 
trict  Dec.  31  and  Jan.  1,  the  day  of  the 
game  and  Rose  Bowl  Parade. 

In  addition,  5,000  copies  were 
shipped  to  the  Journal  for  sale  at  $1  in 
the  building.  The  Journal  and  Thomson 
newspapers  in  Wisconsin  also  carried 
an  ad  for  mail-order  delivery  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  for  $6.95,  including  postage. 

“The  Journal  sold  out  in  a  day  and 
wanted  10,000  more  copies  but  we  just 
didn’t  have  them,”  said  Ali  Sar,  execu¬ 
tive  administrative  editor  of  San 
Gabriel  Valley  Newspapers,  which  also 
publishes  several  weeklies.  The  press 
run  for  the  Rose  was  150,000. 


The  NNN  is  expected  to  function  for  three  to  six 
years,  after  which  it  will  be  disbanded. 
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Businessman  advertises 
with  a  vengeance 

President  of  Troy,  N.Y.,  firm  blasts  local  newspaper 
in  $50,000  multimedia  ad  blitz,  says  he  won’t  let 
up  until  paper  retracts  a  story  about  his  company 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

“VENGEANCE  IS  MINE”  could  be 
the  cry  of  James  Thomsen,  president  of 
Failsafe  Risk  Management  Alternatives 
Inc. 

In  November,  the  Record,  Troy,  N.Y., 
ran  a  series  of  articles  that  raised  ques¬ 
tions  of  impropriety  and  conflict  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Troy  school  district’s  no¬ 
bid  contract  with  the  asbestos  consult¬ 
ing  firm.  Thomsen  said  the  articles 
have  cost  Failsafe  an  “incalculable” 
amount  of  lost  business  and  damage  to 
its  reputation  because  “you  can’t  un¬ 
ring  a  bell.” 

He  dismissed  the  issues  raised  in  the 
series  and  accused  the  Record  of  “char¬ 
acter  assassination”  through  use  of 
“half-truths,  out-of-context  and  false 
information.” 

Ultimately,  the  dispute  may  be  set¬ 
tled  in  a  courtroom  as  Thomsen  plans 
to  file  a  $20  million  libel  suit  against 
the  Record. 

Meanwhile,  however,  Thomsen  is 
going  after  the  paper  in  a  very  public, 
very  targeted  and  very  expensive  mul¬ 
timedia  advertising  campaign  designed 


to  “put  the  Record  in  the  same  position 
that  they  put  us  in.” 

To  date,  by  its  account.  Failsafe  has 
spent  about  $50,000  slamming  the 
Record  in  ads  placed  in  competing 
newspapers,  on  local  billboards  and 
buses,  and  in  a  direct-mail  piece. 
Thomsen  said  he  tried  to  place  a  full- 
page  ad  in  the  Record,  but  “they  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  it,  the  cowards.” 

Television  and  radio  spots  are 
planned,  and  Thomsen  promised  that 
there  will  be  no  letup  until  he  receives 
a  public  apology  or  retraction  from  the 
Record. 

To  prove  his  point,  he  offered  to 
submit  to  a  lie  detector  test  and  has  in¬ 
vited  representatives  of  the  Record  to 
participate. 

“If  I  have  to  go  out  of  business  doing 
this,  I  will.  I  am  totally  committed,”  he 
said.  “I  would  just  as  soon  go  out  of 
business  standing  up  for  our  integrity 
than  stay  quiet  because  by  staying  qui¬ 
et,  you  basically  say,  yeah,  it’s  true.” 

Some  of  the  ads  in  the  campaign  in¬ 
clude  the  following  statement:  “Aren’t 
you  embarrassed  sometimes  to  be 
caught  reading  some  newspaper  by 


someone  who  thought  you  were  intelli¬ 
gent?” 

Another  targets  the  Record's  yellow 
delivery  boxes,  observing,  “Yellow  pa¬ 
per  box?  Good  color  for  yellow  journal¬ 
ism.” 

Thomsen  also  has  fixed  the  Record’s 
advertisers  in  his  cross  hairs.  After 
compiling  a  list  of  every  Record  adver¬ 
tiser  during  the  past  six  months,  he  of¬ 
fered  each  $100  plus  the  cost  of  their 
ads  if  they  would  move  all  their  adver- 


(See  Vengeance  on  page  33) 


One  of  James  Thomsen’s  newspaper  ads 
attacking  the  newspaper 


nose  in  It. 

l-et’s  S#!  Th«  Itocord  StraigM! 


Troy  Record  editor  Rex  Smith,  whose 
paper  is  the  target  of  vengeance  ads 


One  of  Thomsen’s  billboard  ads  attacking  the  Troy  Record  editor 
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News  Tech 

Orders  and 
installations 


Rockwell  Graphic  Systems 

Westmont,  Ill. 

Goss  Colorliner  press  for  El  Nuevo 
Dm,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  and  two 
Goss  MetroColor  towers  valued  at  $5.6 
million  for  the  News  Journal,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del. 

Adding  color  and  production  capac¬ 
ity  to  the  growing  tabloid,  the  Color- 
liner  will  comprise  one  two-couple 
unit,  one  four-couple  two-high  unit, 
one  five-couple  four-high  unit,  two 
eight-couple  four-high  units,  seven 
CT45  RTFs  and  a  160-page  double  3:2 
folder. 

Related  systems  include  press  con¬ 
trol  with  master  workstation;  Layout 
Assistant  for  impositioning,  scheduling 
and  reporting;  and  a  Page  Area  Read¬ 
er.  Installation  is  slated  to  begin  in  July 
at  El  Dia  Inc.’s  Guaynabo  plant,  near 
San  Juan. 

Industrial  Nolsa  Control,  Addi¬ 
son,  Ill.,  will  supply  soundwall  and  qui¬ 
et  rooms  for  the  Colorliner  and  for  the 
paper’s  two  in-line  Goss  Headliner 
Offset  presses. 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.’s  News  Journal  Co. 
will  put  one  eight-couple  MetroColor 
tower  on  each  Goss  Headliner  Offset 
pressline  in  its  four-year-old  plant, 
where  unanticipated  demand  for  col¬ 
or  advertising  now  requires  advance 
printing  of  some  sections. 

The  color  towers  will  increase  print¬ 
ing  capacity  from  56  pages,  12  in  full 
color,  to  72  pages,  28  in  full  color  (in¬ 
cluding,  for  the  first  time,  consecutive 
pages).  Five-month  installation  begins 
in  June. 

Stauffor  Modia  Sysloms 

Joplin,  Mo. 

Eight-line  Stauffer  Gold  audiotex 
systems  with  optional  time  and  tem¬ 
perature  feature  for  Nixon  Newspapers’ 
Wabash  Plain  Dealer  and  Peru  Daily 
Tribune.  Both  Indiana  papers  will  use 
the  name  InfoCentral  to  provide  news, 
ads  and  school  homework  lines  for 
readers.  Another  eight-line  system  was 


installed  at  Morris  Newspaper  Corp.’s 
Great  Bend  (Kan.)  Tribune,  where  it 
supplements  the  paper’s  news  and  ads 
and  provides  homework  lines.  A  four- 
line  system  that  went  into  the  Farm¬ 
ington,  N.M.,  Daily  Times  in  Decem¬ 
ber  includes  fax-on-demand  and  time 
and  temperature  options. 

Edgll  Associates  Inc. 

Chelmsford,  Mass. 

First  installation  of  AdCentral,  at 
the  Boston  Herald,  provides  Atex  sys¬ 
tem  users  with  a  complete,  dynamically 
updated,  LAN-based  Sybase  SQL  data¬ 
base  that  mirrors  the  existing  advertis¬ 
ing  database.  The  Herald  initially  will 
use  AdCentral  to  help  with  production 
and  trend  reporting.  A  high-availabili¬ 
ty  option  provides  automatic  failover 
protection  in  the  event  of  a  system  fail¬ 
ure. 

EdgCapture  credit  card  automation 
at  the  Desert  Sun,  Palm  Springs,  Calif., 
and  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune,  where  a 
networked  version  was  added  to  an  ex¬ 
isting  Novell  LAN.  The  software  auto¬ 
matically  detects  credit  card  ads  en¬ 
tered  into  the  Atex  advertising  system, 
dials  the  credit  network,  obtains  verifi¬ 
cation  and  updates  the  ad  system.  Per¬ 
sonnel  deal  only  with  declined  trans¬ 
actions. 

Harris  Publishing  Systems 

Melbourne,  Fla. 

Four  Windows-based  NewsMaker 
editorial  and  pagination  systems,  with 
XyWrite  or  other  word  processor,  e- 
mail,  automated  electronic  library  ac¬ 
cess,  on-line  access  to  external  data¬ 
bases  and  bulletin  boards,  remote  com¬ 
munications,  desktop  publishing  con¬ 
nectivity  and  automatic  copy  flow  with 
page  tracking  and  management. 

Journal  Star  Printing,  Lincoln,  Neb., 
will  install  a  wire  server,  fileserver  and 
workstations  for  reporters,  wire  editors 
and  copy  editors  as  well  as  XP-21  Page 
Server  software  along  with  six  2100 
pagination  workstations  and  two  up¬ 


grades  to  2100s  from  existing  8900 
workstations. 

The  system  at  the  Pottsville  (Pa.) 
Republican  will  consist  of  reporter, 
copy  editor  and  2110  copyfit  worksta¬ 
tions,  wire  server  software.  Image  Man¬ 
agement  and  Graphic  Enhancement 
System  (IMAGES)  workstations,  Mac 
Server  software  and  an  XP-21  Page 
Server  with  full  back-up.  The  system 
will  take  AP  Leafdesk  input,  interface 
to  an  Autokon  scanner  and  support 
JPEG  image  compression.  The  Repub¬ 
lican  also  will  install  the  Classified  Ad 
System  by  Harris  (CASH),  consisting 
of  a  fileserver,  several  ad-entry  work¬ 
stations  and  a  Harris  classified  pagina¬ 
tion  workstation.  Full  pages  will  be 
output  on  a  PostScript  imagesetter. 

In  addition  to  reporter  and  editor 
workstations  and  an  XP-21  with  full 
back-up,  the  Enterprise,  Brockton, 
Mass.,  will  use  a  Xerox  7650  scanner 
for  graphic  input.  The  Page  Server  will 
support  already- installed  2100  pagina¬ 
tion  workstations  used  for  display-ad 
makeup  and  classified  and  news  pagi¬ 
nation  with  graphics.  The  Enterprise 
also  bought  a  13 -workstation  CASH 
system  with  fileserver  and  shadow 
server.  PostScript  pages  will  be  output 
on  Monotype  Express  imagesetters. 

In  South  America,  systems  were  sold 
to  El  Mercurio  S.A.P.,  Santiago,  Chile 
(reporter,  copy  editor,  copyfit  worksta¬ 
tions,  XP-21  with  back-up,  2100  pagi¬ 
nation  workstations)  and  Clann,  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires,  Argentina.  The  former  will 
go  into  the  Ultima  Noticias  newsroom. 
Until  new  systems  go  into  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  two  other  dailies,  the  three  editor¬ 
ial  systems  will  be  linked  by  a  wide- 
area  network.  Clarm  will  receive  the 
same  editorial  and  pagination  software, 
classified  pagination  workstations  and 
the  Page  Trak  tracking  and  manage¬ 
ment  system. 

Also,  Excelsior,  Mexico  City,  bought 
a  Page  Server,  wire  server  and 
IMAGES  as  well  as  a  Xerox  scanner, 
interface  software  for  a  Sharp  scanner 
and  JPEG  compression  hardware  and 
software.  It  will  expand  its  Harris  8300 
pagination  system  with  the  new  graph¬ 
ics-handling  capability  via  XP-21 
bridge. 

Basaview  Preducls  Inc. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Macintosh-based  software  for  the 
Mississippi  Press,  Pascagoula  (IQue  ed- 
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itorial,  IQueX  to  move  stories  from  the 
IQue  database  to  QuarkXPress  pages, 
QTools  XTension  to  assist  copy  editors 
and  CommLink/Plus  communications 
software);  Alice  (Texas)  Echo-News 
(WireManager  wire  capture,  NewsEdit 
text  management,  QTools,  QXEdit  for 
reading  XPress  pages,  Class-Manag¬ 
er/Plus  and  ClassFlow  for  classified 
pagination);  Thomson  Newspapers’ 
Ohio  Week,  Independence  (additional 
software  includes  ClassManager/Plus 
and  ClassFlow);  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Star 
and  Frederick  (Md.)  Post/News 
(XPress  pagination  with  NewsEdit, 
QTools,  QXEdit);  India  Abroad  Publi¬ 
cations,  New  York  (WireManager, 
CommLink/Plus,  NewsEdit,  QTools, 
QXEdit);  Clovis  (N.M.)  News  Journal 
(ClassManager/Plus,  ClassFlow). 

D*war  Infermalien 
Systems  Cerp. 

Westmont,  Ill. 

DewarView  editorial,  pagination 
XTension  for  PC-based  QuarkXPress, 
System  IV  classified  advertising  and 
Color  Processing  systems  at  Journal 
Register  Co.’s  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald 
News.  The  paper’s  40- terminal  instal¬ 
lation  will  serve  as  a  showcase  for  De¬ 
warView  integrators. 

Another  Journal  Register  daily,  the 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register,  is  updat¬ 
ing  its  Dewar  DISCovery  ad-makeup 
system. 

PostScript  output  at  both  papers  will 
be  to  new  imaging  systems  from  Mon- 
etyp*  Systems  Inc.,  Rolling  Mead¬ 
ows,  Ill.  The  installations  include  Sun 
RipExpress  Adobe  Configurable  Post¬ 
Script  Interpreter-based  RIPs  with  Pix- 
elBurst,  high-speed  color-capable  Ex- 
pressMaster  1200  imagers,  PaperMaster 
600  proofers,  SpoolExpress  print 
spoolers  and  LaserPlex  4x4  multiplex¬ 
ers  with  IQ  software. 

Atnx  Publishing  Syslums  Corp. 

Bedford,  Mass. 

Pagination  systems  for  big  and  small 
papers  and  upgraded  storage  for  a 
morning-evening  pair.  Knight-Ridder 
Inc.’s  Philadelphia  Newspapers  Inc. 
placed  a  $1.5  million  order  for  its 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Philadelphia 
Daily  News.  The  Inquirer  will  get  four 
EdPage  workstations  and  two  Image 
Services  workstations  for  page  assem¬ 
bly  and  digital  image  incorporation; 
two  Atex  Composition  Server  licenses, 
two  Atex  Gateways,  two  Communica¬ 
tions  Manager  licenses  and  an  Atex 
Fault  Tolerant  File  System  for  migra¬ 
tion  to  Atex’  next-generation  prod¬ 


ucts;  and  six  Classified  Pagination  li¬ 
censes.  The  Daily  News  is  a  beta  site 
for  Atex  PressZGo  for  Layout,  an 
XTension  that  links  Atex  front  ends  to 
QuarkXPress.  Six  layout  workstations, 
two  RS/6000  servers  and  an  Atex 
Gateway  will  go  in  this  year,  followed 
by  10  more  layout  stations  and  Mac 
Preference,  for  Atex  terminal  emula¬ 
tion  on  the  Macintosh. 

The  Casa  Grande  (Ariz.)  Dispatch 
will  supplement  its  Atex  editorial  and 
advertising  systems  with  PressZGo 
Quark  Xtensions  for  Mark-Up  (editor¬ 
ial  pagination).  Ad  Placement  (dum¬ 
mying)  and  Classified  Pagination. 

To  speed  response  times,  improve 
reliability  and  cut  costs  for  15  Atex  sys¬ 
tems  used  at  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pi¬ 
lot  and  Ledger-Star,  Landmark  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.  invested  $170,000  in 
Atex  600MB  mini-farm  SCSI  disks 
and,  for  nightly  backups,  digital  audio- 
tape  drives. 

Advuncud  Publishing 
Tuchnology 

Los  Angeles 

ACT  Windows-based  editorial-pag¬ 
ination  systems  for  Larson  Newspapers’ 
weekly  Sedona  Red  Rock  News  and 
Cottonwood  Journal  Extra  and  twice- 
weekly  Camp  Verde  Journal,  all  in  Ari¬ 
zona,  and  for  Paso  Robles  (Calif.) 
Newspapers  Inc.’s  Daily  Press.  Larson’s 
six-station  system  runs  on  a  486  file- 
server  using  Novell  3.11  and  outputs  to 
an  ll"xl7"  GCC  Technologies  laser 
typesetter.  Paso  Robles’  13-station  sys¬ 
tem  uses  a  486  fileserver  and  Lantastic, 
with  output  to  a  GCC  typesetter  and 
an  HP  LaserJet  IV.  ACT  uses  off-the- 
shelf  applications,  including  WYSI- 
WIG  text  editing,  database  control, 
copyflow  functions,  headfit  program, 
standard  newswire  reception  and  auto¬ 
matic  purge. 

Information  Intornational  Inc. 

Culver  City,  Calif. 

InfoFax  II  facsimile  system  to  re¬ 
place  an  Eocom  system  at  the  Globe 
and  Mail,  Toronto.  The  $2.6  million 
order  includes  3750/F  broadsheet  laser 
scanners,  3850/F  recorders,  data  com¬ 
pressors  and  decompressors,  and  Out¬ 
put  Manager  software.  Compressed 
digital  signals  will  cut  fax  time  and 
costs.  The  system  allows  as-available 
transmission  of  advance  pages  and  pri¬ 
ority  recording  of  pages  for  separate 
editions  and  for  the  Financial  Times  of 
Canada  (sent  over  the  same  satellite- 
out,  landline-return  network  to  the 
same  print  sites). 


Plans  call  for  the  system  to  send 
electronically  paginated  full  pages  lat¬ 
er  this  year,  when  the  scanners  will 
capture  page  components  for  electron¬ 
ic  make-up  rather  than  made-up  pages 
for  faxing. 

Furag  Inc. 

Bristol,  Pa. 

Single  Copy  Conveyors  for  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  Citizen  and  Dow  Jones  &  Co. 
Inc.’s  South  Brunswick,  N.J.,  plant. 
Along  with  its  existing  conveyors,  the 
Citizen’s  third  Ferag  conveyor  will  go 
into  its  new  mailroom,  to  be  complet¬ 
ed  this  fall.  All  will  feed  inserters  on 
line  and  multiple  stacker  units.  Dow 
Jones’  two  conveyors  will  go  into  oper¬ 
ation  with  four  other  Ferag  conveyors 
in  the  spring. 

GMA 

Southboro,  Mass.;  Allentown,  Pa. 

Inserter  orders  from  the  Santa  Fe 
New  Mexican  (8-into-l  SLS-1000,  SG- 
100  single  gripper  conveyor  and  Pack¬ 
age  Monitoring  System  for  program¬ 
ming  and  monitoring  production  vari¬ 
ables,  zone  control,  hopper  and  jacket 
control,  pocket  and  gripper  silencing, 
product  repair,  reports  and  diagnos¬ 
tics);  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  Post  Register 
(8:1  SLS-1000  with  PMS,  two  AF-100 
automatic  hopper  loaders,  SG-1000 
conveyor);  Record  Searchlight,  Red¬ 
ding,  Calif.  (12:1  SLS-IOOOA  with 
400-page  broadsheet  handling  capaci¬ 
ty  and  articulating  grippers,  SG-1000 
conveyor,  second  jacket  opener  for 
12:2  use,  PMS  with  Missed  Insert  Re¬ 
pair  option,  AF-100  hopper  loaders); 
Ogden,  Utah,  Standard-Examiner  (two 
12:1  SLS-lOOOs  with  Press-to-Hopper 
press-speed  direct  jacket  feed  to  jacket 
or  insert  hoppers,  PMS  with  Missed 
Insert  Repair);  Northwest  Florida  Dai¬ 
ly  News,  Fort  Walton  Beach  (8:1  SLS- 
1000  with  second  main  jacket  hopper 
for  8:2  capability,  PMS);  Baltimore 
Sun  (four  two-hopper  modules  to  ex¬ 
pand  one  of  seven  existing  SLS-lOOOs 
from  16-  to  24-into-l  capacity,  addi¬ 
tional  track,  chain  and  grippers  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  unit’s  on-line  Press-to-Pocket 
press-speed  delivery  to  the  jacket  pock¬ 
et);  Southwest  Times  Record,  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.  (two  8:1  Model  111  Mul¬ 
ler  Martini  inserters). 

The  company  also  received  its  first 
News-Grip  press  conveyor  order  from 
Great  Britain,  for  three  lines  from  fold¬ 
ers  to  six  counter  stackers  in  the  new 
Wolverhampton  plant  of  the  240,000- 
circulation  Express  &  Star  regional 
evening  papers. 
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Local  commentary 
rising  in  popularity 

Many  papers  are  running  an  increased  number  of 
local  columns  on  their  editorial  and  op^ed  pages 


by  David  Astor 

WHEN  RENA  PEDERSON  attends 
National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writ¬ 
ers  meetings,  she  often  hears  members 
discussing  the  diversification  of  their 
opinion  pages. 

They  not  only  talk  about  adding 
more  nonwhite  males  to  the  mix  but 
more  local  voices  as  well.  In  short, 
many  newspapers  are  publishing  a 
greater  number  of  opinion  columns  by 
staffers  and  readers. 

“We’re  definitely  running  more,”  said 
Pederson,  who  is  vice  president/edito- 
rial  page  editor  at  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  and  treasurer  of  NCEW. 

“We’re  using  a  lot  more  local  materi¬ 
al  than  we  used  to,”  added  Jim  Kiser, 
editorial  page  editor  at  the  Arizona 
Daily  Star,  Tucson. 

“There  is  a  [national]  trend  toward 
using  as  much  local  material  as  possi¬ 
ble,”  said  Susan  Whaley,  editorial 
writer  at  the  Idaho  Statesman,  Boise. 

This  doesn’t  necessarily  mean  that 
papers  are  buying  less  syndicated  mate¬ 
rial  for  their  editorial  and  op-ed  pages. 
Some  have  cut  back  on  these  purchas¬ 
es,  but  others  have  not. 

In  fact.  New  York  Times  Syndica¬ 
tion  Sales  Corp.  president  John  Brew¬ 
er  reported  that  sales  of  NYTSSC 
opinion  columns  have  been  rising,  al¬ 
beit  slowly,  in  recent  years. 

Kiser  said  the  Daily  Star  still  buys  as 
many  syndicated  columnists  as  before 
but  runs  them  less  frequently. 

Pederson  and  Whaley  said  their  pa¬ 
pers  have  made  room  for  additional  lo¬ 
cal  commentary  by  expanding  opinion 
space,  with  no  reduction  in  syndicated 
columns. 

“There’s  lots  of  good  syndicated  ma¬ 
terial,”  Pederson  observed.  “It’s  an  em¬ 
barrassment  of  riches.” 

“We  value  the  syndicated  pieces  we 


use,”  Kiser  added.  “We  think  they 
bring  a  wonderful  perspective  to  the 
paper.” 

Local  material  does  have  its  advan¬ 
tages,  though.  For  some  newspapers, 
filling  opinion  pages  with  staff  and 
reader  pieces  enables  them  to  reduce 
feature  budgets  in  these  recessionary 
times.  After  all,  syndicated  columns 
may  be  relatively  inexpensive  but  local 
material  can  be  free. 

But  other  papers  pay  for  local  mater¬ 
ial,  and  the  cost  often  is  higher  than 
that  of  syndicated  features.  So  at  these 
dailies,  economics  is  not  the  main  rea¬ 
son  for  using  more  nonsyndicated 
commentary.  The  main  reason  is  pleas¬ 
ing  readers. 

“Many  local  people  are  vying  for 
space  on  the  page,  so  we’re  trying  to 
accommodate  them,”  Whaley  said. 

“We  felt  there  was  more  interest  in 
the  local  material,”  added  Joseph  Hop¬ 
kins,  editorial  page  editor  at  the 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Union  News. 


Kiser  noted  that  Daily  Star  readers 
send  more  letters  and  columns  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  local  columns  than  to  syndi¬ 
cated  ones. 

Hopkins  added  that  another  reason 
why  the  Union  News  increased  its  lo¬ 
cal  space  was  to  “fill  the  gap”  after  the 
demise  of  a  rival  daily  that  had  a  strong 
local  orientation.  But  he  emphasized 
that  the  Springfield  paper  still  values 
nonlocal  commentary  and  thus  has  not 
cut  back  on  a  daily  lineup  of  six  syndi¬ 
cated  columns  on  its  editorial  and  op¬ 
ed  pages. 

Several  of  those  interviewed  said 
running  local  opinion  material  helps 
newspapers  differentiate  themselves 
from  other  media,  including  television 
and  magazines,  and  remain  relevant  to 
readers. 

“We  want  our  editorial  pages  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  debate  in  the  community,” 
Kiser  said.  “One  of  the  best  ways  to  do 
this  is  to  have  people  in  the  communi¬ 
ty  speak  out  in  these  pages.” 

At  the  Kansas  City  Star,  staff  editor¬ 
ial  writers  began  penning  many  of  the 
opinion  columns  after  the  demise  of 
the  Kansas  City  Times  left  them  writ¬ 
ing  editorials  for  one  paper  rather  than 
two. 

“Local  staff  people  may  be  in  better 
touch  with  what  readers  want  and 
need  than  people  syndicated  from  oth¬ 
er  parts  of  the  country,”  said  Bill  Tam- 
meus,  a  Star  and  New  York  Times 
News  Service  columnist  who  also 
serves  as  president  of  the  National  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Columnists.  “I 
think  this  has  made  our  paper  better.” 

Op-ed  page  editor  Virginia  Hall 
added  that  the  Star  also  gets  important 
opinion  perspectives  from  readers  and 
syndicated  columnists. 

She  estimated  that  the  ratio  of  syn¬ 
dicated  to  local  commentary  on  Star 
opinion  pages  now  is  about  80%  to 
20%. 

At  the  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  News- 
Journal,  editorial  page  editor  Natalie 
Dix  said  locally  generated  pieces  run 
approximately  twice  as  often  as  they 
did  in  the  past. 

Pederson  reported  that  about  50% 
of  the  viewpoints  in  the  Morning  News 
now  are  nonsyndicated  pieces  written 
by  staffers  or  outside  contributors.  In 
the  past,  she  added,  syndicated  colum¬ 
nists  dominated. 

Columns  written  by  readers  are  not 
always  unsolicited.  Pederson  said  the 
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Morning  News  often  seeks  guest  col¬ 
umns,  especially  from  Hispanics,  young 
people  and  others  who  have  not  been 
adequately  represented  on  opinion 
pages. 

Local  contributors  to  the  Morning 
News  and  other  papers  include  acade¬ 
mics,  doctors,  lawyers,  community  ac¬ 
tivists,  politicians  and  others. 

“Very  often,  they’re  everyday  people 
who  want  to  express  themselves  on  a 
variety  of  issues,”  Whaley  said.  “We 
tend  to  look  for  people  who  are  not 
normally  quoted  in  stories.” 

She  added  that  the  Statesman  tries 
to  avoid  running  too  many  opinion 
pieces  by  politicians  because  “there  are 
lots  of  other  ways  for  elected  officials  to 
get  in  the  paper.” 

Whatever  contributors’  professions 
may  be,  they  comment  on  everything 
from  local  and  state  to  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  matters.  “After  the  Chiapas 
uprising  in  Mexico,  we  ran  an  unso¬ 
licited  piece  faxed  in  by  a  University  of 
Arizona  professor  who’s  an  expert  on 
Mexican  affairs,”  Kiser  said.  “But  the 
bulk  [of  locally  generated  Daily  Star 
opinion  material]  is  on  local  issues.” 

Of  course,  sometimes  it’s  hard  to 
separate  what’s  local  and  what’s  not. 
“When  you  talk  about  condoms  in  the 
schools  or  race  relations,  it’s  local  and 
universal  at  the  same  time,”  observed 
Pederson,  who  added  that  a  contribut¬ 
ing  columnist  might  be  a  local  business 
executive  who  works  for  an  interna¬ 
tional  corporation. 

Syndicate  executives  said  they  can 
understand  why  newspapers  want  to 
publish  locally  generated  columns  on 
local  issues. 


“That’s  the  right  way  to  go,”  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate  vice  presi¬ 
dent/general  manager  Steve  Chris¬ 
tensen  said.  “But  when  editors  try  to 
find  people  in  their  communities  to 
comment  on  national  and  internation¬ 
al  issues,  I’m  not  so  sure  readers  are 
getting  the  best  commentary  they  can 
get.  There’s  a  reason  why  syndicated 
columnists  are  successful.  They  tend  to 
be  the  best  writers  and  thinkers  on  a 
subject.” 

Brewer  noted  that  a  well-known  na¬ 
tional  columnist  such  as  William  Safire 
of  the  New  York  Times  and  NYTNS 
has  easy  access  to  “movers  and  shak¬ 
ers”  when  doing  research  and  inter¬ 
views.  Local  professors,  he  added,  usu¬ 
ally  comment  on  national  or  interna¬ 
tional  matters  based  only  on  what  they 
read. 

Brewer  also  observed  that  if  news¬ 
papers  allow  reporters  to  write  opinion 
columns  about  the  beat  they’re  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  covering  objectively,  there 
may  be  a  conflict  of  interest. 

The  NYTSSC  executive  said  he  has 
not  noticed  a  big  increase  in  the  use  of 
local  opinion  pieces,  but  Christensen 
has. 

“1  see  it  on  newspaper  pages,  1  hear 
about  it  from  editors  and  1  hear  about 
it  at  conventions,”  the  LATS  executive 
said. 

Several  of  those  interviewed  men¬ 
tioned  that  their  papers  also  are  run¬ 
ning  more  local  editorials  and  letters 
to  the  editor. 

Hopkins  said  some  of  the  longer  and 
better  letters  received  by  the  Union 
News  are  turned  into  op-ed  colutrms. 

Conservative  writer 
pens  his  first  book 

CAL  THOMAS  HAS  written  The 
Things  that  Matter  Most  for  Harper- 
Collins  and  Zondervan. 

Thomas,  whose  first  book  includes  a 
foreword  by  conservative  broadcaster 
Rush  Limbaugh,  writes  a  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate  column  for  350 
newspapers  and  does  commentary  for 
more  than  100  radio  stations. 

Another  LATS  creator,  “Careers” 
columnist  Joyce  Lain  Kennedy,  has  co¬ 
authored  two  John  Wiley  &  Sons 
books  with  Thomas  Morrow.  They  are 
Electronic  Job  Search  Revolution  and 
Electronic  Resume  Revolution. 

At  King  Features  Syndicate,  hu¬ 
mor  columnist  Lewis  Grizzard  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  book  about  his  near-death  expe¬ 
rience  after  heart  surgery  in  March. 


The  Villard  release  is  called  I  Took  a 
Lickin'  and  Kept  on  Tickin’. 

Tribune  Media  Services  invest¬ 
ment  columnist  William  Donoghue  has 
authored  Mutual  Fund  Superstars  for 
Elliott  &  James  Publishers. 

And  Contemporary  Books  has  re¬ 
leased  Bound  and  Gagged:  Unhinged, 
the  second  collection  of  the  sight-gag 
comic  by  Dana  Summers  of  TMS. 

CompuServe  offers 
1 1  United  columns 

ELEVEN  COLUMNS  FROM  United 
Feature  Syndicate  now  are  available 
via  the  CompuServe  Information  Ser¬ 
vice,  which  has  an  audience  of  1.5  mil¬ 
lion  personal  computer  users. 

The  columns,  which  each  remain  on 
line  for  two  weeks,  include  “Miss  Man¬ 
ners”  by  Judith  Martin,  “Washington 
Merry-Go-Round”  by  Jack  Anderson 
and  Michael  Binstein,  “Harvey  Mack- 
ay,”  “The  Medical  Adviser,”  “Alan  Der- 
showitz,”  “You  Be  the  Critic,”  “Tune  in 
Tonight,”  “Morton  Kondracke,”  “The 
Housing  Scene,”  “First  Aid  for  the  Ail¬ 
ing  House”  and  “The  Aces  on  Bridge.” 


READERS  ARE  A 
FAMILY  AFFAIR 


Plug  parents  and  kids  into  CNS's  I 
FAMILY  MINI,  1 8  features  and  I 
graphics  your  readers  need  now.  J 
With  advice  from  Dr.  Saul  Levine  \ 
on  teens,  Letitia  Baldrige  on  man-  f 
ners,  Pam  Satran  on  parenting.  Plus 
children's  book  reviews,  cooking 
with  kids,  consumer  hints,  a  chil¬ 
dren's  page,  crafts,  sewing,  health, 
consumer  and  cooking  advice. 

Generations  get  talking  with  Len 
Hansen's  seniors  column  and  our  ' 
social  security  news  update. 

Share  the  news  your  family  read¬ 
ers  can  use  by  calling  for  a  free 
sample  of  our  FAMILY  MINI  today, 

(61 9)  293-1 81 8.  Or  fax  this  ad, 
your  address,  to  (619)  297-0537. 

COPLEY 

■ — iMwssanica' — 
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Copley  exec  retires 

COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE  execu¬ 
tive  John  Moon  has  retired  after  44 
years  with  CNS  and  other  parts  of  the 
Copley  corporation. 

Moon  was  business  and  sales  manag¬ 
er  at  CNS,  manager  of  the  Copley 
Photo  Service,  a  member  of  the  CNS 
Sacramento  bureau,  managing  editor 
and  city  editor  at  what  is  now  the  Tor¬ 
rance,  Calif.,  Daily  Breeze,  and  more. 

The  University  of  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  graduate  will  become  a  consultant 
to  SmartArt  Broadcast  Service. 

Howard  Stern  strip 

HOWARD  STERN  FINALLY  has 
found  a  strip  he  enjoys  that  doesn’t  in¬ 
volve  a  woman  undressing. 

The  strip  is  a  1992  “Dave”  cartoon 
that  the  raunchy  shock  jock  included 
in  his  best-selling  book.  Private  Parts. 

In  the  comic.  Tribune  Media  Ser¬ 
vices  cartoonist  David  Miller  shows  a 
man  standing  near  a  voting  line  with  a 
“Howard  Stern  for  Prezident”  (sic) 
sign. 

When  the  Dave  character  sees  the 
man,  he  says  to  himself,  “The  scary 
thing  about  a  democratic  election  is 
that  this  guy’s  vote  counts  just  as  much 
as  mine!” 

Info  on  the  weather 

A  NEW  WEATHER  infographic  has 
been  introduced  by  Accu-Weather 
Inc.. 

The  “Accu-Weather  Daily  Feature,” 
which  is  created  by  A-W’s  staff  of  75 
meteorologists  working  with  40  elec¬ 
tronic  graphic  artists,  highlights  a  ma¬ 
jor  weather  event  or  pattern.  It  can  be 
incorporated  into  a  weather  page  or 
used  as  a  stand-alone  feature  on  a  daily 
or  weekly  basis. 

Also,  A-W  has  launched  the  “Accu- 
Weather  Crop  and  FutureCast”  for 
weather  or  financial  pages. 

The  graphic,  available  for  photo¬ 
ready  download  every  day  by  modem 
or  fax,  shows  the  expected  effects  of 
weather,  technical  factors  and  investor 
sentiment  on  the  prices  of  all  the  ma¬ 
jor  crops  that  are  traded  on  the  com¬ 
modity  exchanges. 

It  is  created  by  A-W’s  agriculture  and 
commodity  meteorologists,  who  have 
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more  than  a  decade  of  experience  in 
forecasting  trends  in  agriculture  prices 
for  such  clients  as  Reuters,  the  Chica¬ 
go  Board  of  Trade,  brokerage  houses 
and  agribusiness. 

A-W,  based  in  State  College,  Pa., 
provides  weather  layouts  and  maps  to 
more  than  150  newspapers,  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  and  others. 

Hollywood  material 

A  SYNDICATE  THAT  markets  enter¬ 
tainment-related  material  has  been 
launched  by  H-B  Publishing  Co. 

The  weekly  Hollywood  Bureau  ser¬ 
vice  is  offering  several  columns,  in¬ 
cluding: 

•  “Hollywood  Business,”  which  pro¬ 
files  executives,  analyzes  company 
stock  and  performance,  and  more. 

•  “Hollywood  Boulevards,”  which 
covers  the  entertainment  capital’s  peo¬ 
ple,  places,  issues  and  events.  One  re¬ 
cent  piece  previewed  the  Academy  of 
Motion  Picture  Arts  and  Sciences’  ex¬ 
hibitions  on  the  histories  of  movie 


marketing  and  Los  Angeles  film  pal¬ 
aces. 

•  “Hollywood  Books,”  which  reviews 
new  releases  and  profiles  their  authors. 
Recent  pieces  focused  on  a  retrospec¬ 
tive  of  Muppets  creator  Jim  Henson’s 
career  and  three  books  based  on  Tim 
Burton’s  A  Nightmare  Before  Christmas 
film. 

The  syndicate  also  distributes  re¬ 
views  and  profiles  timed  to  the  release 
of  major-studio,  independent  and  for¬ 
eign-language  movies.  Interview  sub¬ 
jects  have  included  actors  Jeanne 
Moreau,  Aidan  Quinn  and  Mary 
Steenburgen. 

H-B  was  founded  by  Kim  Wil¬ 
liamson,  who  was  editor  in  chief  at 
Hollywood  magazine,  a  staff  writer  at 
the  defunct  Los  Angeles  Herald  Exam¬ 
iner  and  more.  He  also  has  written  for 
various  other  publications  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate. 

H-B  is  based  at  330  S.  Almont 
Drive,  Suite  A- 3,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90048. 

Popeye  anniversary 

THE  TITLE  CHARACTER  in  the 
“Popeye”  comic  turned  65  this  month, 
according  to  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

The  spinach-eating  sailor  first  ap¬ 
peared  Jan.  17,  1929,  in  Elzie  Segar’s 
“Thimble  Theatre”  strip,  which  was  10 
years  old  at  the  time. 

Comic  adds  bishop 

“FOR  HEAVEN’S  SAKE”  is  adding  a 
new  character  named  Bishop  I.M. 
Stern  starting  the  weekend  of  Jan.  29- 
30. 

The  Rev.  Mike  Morgan,  who  does 
the  weekly  religion  comic  for  Creators 
Syndicate,  described  Stern  as  “a  cler¬ 
gyman  of  color  who  wields  great  power 
and  authority  in  the  church.” 
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Continued  from  page  27 

tising  to  a  competing  paper.  Thomsen 
said  two  people  have  accepted  his  offer 
so  far. 

Rex  Smith,  editor  of  the  Record,  is  a 
little  bewildered  by  Thomsen’s  attack. 

“If  there’s  any  character  assassina¬ 
tion  going  on,  I  would  think  that  we 
are  the  ones  who  have  a  valid  com¬ 
plaint,”  he  said. 

Smith  said  the  articles  about  Failsafe 
are  “a  matter  of  legitimate  public  inter¬ 
est  and  were  based  on  facts  and  docu¬ 
ments  that  were  provided  to  us  by  the 
Troy  school  system,  the  state  and  Fail¬ 
safe.  We  didn’t  attack  him.  We  simply 
reported  the  facts.” 

The  Record’s  editors  and  fact  check¬ 
ers  went  over  the  article  with  “a  fine- 
tooth  comb  and  everything  we  wrote 
about  this  issue  has  been  run  past  our 
lawyers,”  he  added. 

Marveling  at  Thomsen’s  creativity. 
Smith  said,  “I’ve  never  seen  anything 
like  it,”  though  he  added  that  fun  is 
fun  —  up  to  a  point. 

“Our  lawyer  is  watching  what  he 
does  very  closely,”  he  said. 

While  Thomsen  views  his  campaign 
partly  as  a  quest  to  restore  Failsafe’s 
tarnished  honor,  some  observers  of  the 
battle  wonder  if  “the  lady  doth  protest 
too  much.” 

“Time  will  tell,”  Smith  said.  “We  are 
continuing  to  look  at  the  asbestos-re¬ 
moval  program  in  the  Troy  schools  and 
I  am  virtually  sure  that  we  will  be  writ¬ 
ing  more  about  Failsafe.  I  would  hope 
that  he  would  cooperate  and  answer 
our  questions.” 

But  cooperation  with  the  Record 
seems  to  be  the  furthest  thing  from 
Thomsen’s  mind  as  he  devises  increas¬ 
ingly  flamboyant  schemes. 

“We’ve  tried  to  get  a  skywriter  up 
here,  but  you  can’t  do  it  in  the  winter,” 
he  said.  Failsafe  also  has  investigated 
hiring  the  Goodyear  Blimp  to  hover 
above  Troy,  broadcasting  anti-Record 
messages  on  its  electronic  screen,  “but 
it  cost  $35,000  to  get  it  here  and 
$10,000  a  day  to  do  it,”  Thomsen  said. 

Still,  “if  1  could  float  a  battleship  up 
here  with  banners  coming  off  the  sides. 
I’ll  do  it,”  he  said. 

While  most  individuals  don’t  have 
the  stomach  for  a  prolonged  skirmish 
with  a  high-visibility  newspaper,  Thom¬ 
sen  said,  “I’m  an  old  fireman  and  1 
guess  that’s  where  the  fire  and  brim¬ 
stone  comes  from. 

“Most  people  are  frightened  of  the 
press,”  he  said,  “but  we  feel  that  the 


Record  has  already  done  every  bit  of 
damage  that  they  can  do  to  us.  Now 
that  they’re  done  shooting  all  their 
bullets,  we  get  a  chance  to  load  the 
gun  and  aim.” 

Quake 

Continued  from  page  20 

Los  Angeles  Times  spokeswoman 
Laura  Morgan  said  the  paper’s  San  Fer¬ 
nando  Valley  plant  was  closed  because 
of  structural  and  water  damage.  The 
Times’  Olympic  and  Orange  County 
plants  continued  to  be  operational. 
Morgan  said  the  Tuesday  Valley  edi¬ 
tion  was  printed  in  Orange  County  for 
regular  distribution  in  the  valley.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Times'  Ventura  County  edi¬ 
tion  was  eliminated  Tuesday. 

Morgan  said  the  Times’  downtown 
offices  at  Times  Mirror  Square  sus¬ 
tained  some  cracked  plaster  and  falling 
ceiling  tiles  but  remained  inhabitable. 
Some  staff  members  suffered  minor  in¬ 
juries,  she  added. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  for  re¬ 
porters  covering  the  effects  of  the  tem¬ 
blor  was  phone  lines,  many  of  which 
were  out. 

Cellular  phones  and  laptop  comput¬ 
ers  were  in  wide  use. 

While  directing  coverage  from  the 
Outlook,  Burdick  used  the  office  of  his 
wife,  Patty  Burnett,  the  Outlook’s  man¬ 
aging  editor,  who  was  in  Houston  vis¬ 
iting  her  ill  mother  when  the  quake 
struck. 

Burdick  said  many  of  his  editors,  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers  left  their 
damaged  homes  to  cover  the  story. 

“Bob  Lund  [managing  editor]  told 
me  that  everything  in  his  house  that 
could  be  broken  was  broken,”  Burdick 
recounted. 

The  homes  of  publisher  David 
Auger,  assistant  managing  editor  Ron 
Kaye  and  city  editor  Mark  Barnhill 
also  were  among  those  damaged. 

Ohio  contempt 
finding  upheld 

AN  OHIO  APPEALS  court  has  reject¬ 
ed  the  Warren  Tribune  Chronicle’s  ap¬ 
peal  of  a  ruling  that  ordered  a  reporter 
to  testify  before  a  grand  jury  or  face  jail. 

Reporter  Lisa  Abraham  was  found  in 
contempt  for  refusing  to  testify  about 
an  interview  with  the  county  engineer 
regarding  alleged  use  of  public  money 
to  renovate  his  office.  —  AP 


Foundation  names 
minority  fellows 

FOURTEEN  NEWSPAPER  employees 
have  been  awarded  Newspaper  Associ¬ 
ation  of  America  Foundation  Minority 
Fellowships,  which  will  enable  them  to 
attend  various  training  workshops  and 
seminars  from  January  to  June.  Fellow¬ 
ships  are  awarded  twice  a  year. 

Those  receiving  fellowships  are  Patri¬ 
cia  Royal,  retail  business  development 
manager,  Miami  Herald  Publishing  Co.; 
Janice  Griggs-Bates,  night  composing 
manager,  Palm  Beach  Post,  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.;  John  Tribble,  circulation 
manager,  Washington  Times;  Stacey 
Baca,  general  assignment  reporter, 
night  shift,  Denver  Post;  Stephanie 
Chang,  copy  editor,  Rockland  Journal' 
News,  West  Nyack,  N.Y.;  Robert  Ro¬ 
driguez,  acting  photo  director,  Gannett 
Suburban  Newspapers,  White  Plains, 
N.Y.;  and  Fredreka  Schouten,  assistant 
city  editor,  Idaho  Statesman,  Boise. 

Also  Dickson  Louie,  circulation 
planning  manager,  Los  Angeles  Times; 
Cheryl  Imelda  Smith,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor/editing  &  design.  Orange 
County  Register;  Laydell  Harper,  com¬ 
munity  affairs  director,  Detroit  News¬ 
paper  Agency;  Tim  Chavez,  opinion 
page  editor,  Observer'Dispatch,  Utica, 
N.Y.;  Angela  Pettis,  senior  educational 
services  representative,  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune;  Yolanda  McDonald,  customer 
service  manager,  El  Paso  (Texas) 
Times;  and  Bonnie  Winston,  staff 
writer,  Richmond  bureau,  Virginian-Pi¬ 
lot,  Norfolk. 


For  kids  en  espanol 

ALONG  WITH  ITS  regular  Stu¬ 
dent  Briefing  Page,  New  York  Newsday 
published  a  Spanish-language  version 
two  days  in  November  when  it  covered 
the  Puerto  Rican  statehood  plebescite. 

The  experiment  earned  “great  feed¬ 
back,”  said  Bill  Zimmerman,  who  edits 
the  syndicated  feature. 

The  placement  allowed  readers  to 
lift  out  the  regular  student  page  and 
find  the  Spanish  version  on  the  same 
sheet  of  paper,  allowing  readers  to 
practice  their  language  skills. 

Zimmerman  said  teachers  requested 
the  Spanish-language  version,  and  the 
paper  produced  it  to  gauge  Spanish 
readership. 

Responses  included  more  than  400 
“votes”  by  phone  and  coupon  plus  let¬ 
ters,  some  in  Spanish. 
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Shop  Talk 

Continued  from  page  44 

inability  in  Saudi  Arabia  to  fix  the 
flaws  and  contradictions  of  the  Desert 
Storm  ground  rules,  my  colleagues  and 
1  decided  to  set  three  goals: 

•  To  promote  interest  in  military 
coverage  within  the  profession  and  to 
serve  as  a  forum  for  newcomers  and  as 
a  bulletin  board  of  ideas  for  coverage 
and  research. 

•  To  form  a  military  reporting  peer 
group  that  could  identify  problems  and 
address  solutions  in  the  military-media 
relationship  on  an  impartial  basis  (that 
is,  impartial  to  the  dog-eat-dog  corpo¬ 
rate  competitiveness  that  paralyzed  the 
press  during  Operation  Desert  Storm). 

•  To  explore  future  strategies  and 
technologies  that  would  re-energize  a 
journalism  specialty  that  is  in  serious 
decline. 

Our  efforts  came  to  nothing.  Not 
one  foundation,  think  tank,  trust  or 
other  journalism  forum  would  lift  a  fin¬ 
ger  to  help,  even  those  that  had  hosted 
roundtable  conferences  and  weekend 
retreats  on  the  military-media  crisis 
subsequently  immortalized  in  slickly 
published  reports.  There  are  conse¬ 
quences  to  this  abdication  of  responsi¬ 
bility  more  concrete  and  dangerous  to 
American  freedom  of  information 
than  the  mere  continuation  of  neglect. 
It  also  constitutes  a  failure  by  the  press 
to  adhere  to  a  formal  agreement 
reached  with  the  military  on  future 
coverage  of  combat  operations. 

After  months  of  negotiations,  the 
Pentagon  agreed  that  in  future  con¬ 
flicts,  it  would  uphold  “open  and  inde¬ 
pendent  reporting”  and  limit  the  de¬ 
tested  use  of  escorted  pools  of  journal¬ 
ists  to  a  minimum;  when  necessary, 
pools  will  be  disbanded  within  24  to  36 
hours  after  arrival  in  a  remote  conflict 
site;  access  to  military  units  will  be  the 
norm  and  only  classified  special  opera¬ 
tions  units  may  be  off  limits;  public  af¬ 
fairs  officers  formally  are  enjoined  from 
interfering  with  news-gathering  efforts; 
and  the  military  will  dedicate  trans¬ 
portation  and  communications  facili¬ 
ties  to  get  news  reports  out  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

At  local  bases  and  national  military 
training  sites  since  the  accord  was 
reached,  I  have  seen  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment  living  up  to  its  side  of  the  ac¬ 
cord: 

•  During  Operation  Tandem  Thrust 
’92,  the  U.S.  Special  Operations  Com¬ 
mand  consented  to  my  request  for  a 
background  briefing  that  —  while  un¬ 


classified  —  provided  an  unprecedent¬ 
ed  window  into  how  these  elite  war¬ 
riors  would  fight  in  a  large-scale  battle. 

•  On  Navy  ships  and  in  Army  field 
headquarters,  officers  invited  me  to 
test  their  new  satellite  telephone 
modems  to  ensure  that  my  laptop  soft¬ 
ware  was  compatible  and  1  could,  if 
necessary,  file  a  story  directly  from  ship 
or  battlefield  to  my  newspaper  (they 
could  and  1  did). 

Most  military  commanders  1  know 
are  fully  aware  that  a  healthy  military- 
media  relationship  is  as  crucial  to  suc¬ 
cess  as  the  latest  weaponry. 

Knowledgeable  commanders  have 
admitted  to  me  privately  their  recogni¬ 
tion  that  the  short-term  benefits  of 
controlling  (and  manipulating)  a  row¬ 
dy,  ignorant  press  corps  in  Desert 
Storm  has  long-term  implications  dan¬ 
gerous  to  both  the  media  and  military. 

In  giving  up  pools,  manipulative  es¬ 
cort  officers  and  restrictions  on  access 
to  the  battlefield,  the  military  made 
one  specific  request:  Don’t  send  us  re¬ 
porters  ill-qualified  to  report. 

The  negotiating  team  of  editors  and 
bureau  chiefs  in  1992  agreed.  The  final 
document  says,  “News  organizations 
will  make  their  best  efforts  to  assign 
experienced  journalists  to  combat  op¬ 
erations  and  to  make  them  familiar 
with  U.S.  military  operations.”  Thus 
far,  that  has  been  an  unkept  promise. 

It  is  not  too  late  for  journalism’s 
leadership  to  take  corrective  steps  to 
revive  military  reporting  from  its  mori¬ 
bund  state.  It  would  not  bankrupt  the 
profession  to  support  a  peer-directed 
program  of  courses  in  the  military  ba¬ 
sics  or  to  coordinate  with  the  Pentagon 
for  familiarization  trips  to  military 
commands  or  to  set  up  conferences 
with  commanders  and  strategists. 

With  Korea  capable  of  blowing  at 
any  time,  the  stakes  for  American  jour¬ 
nalism  are  much  larger  than  merely 
avoiding  another  stint  on  Saturday 
Night  Live. 

Watson  honored 

THE  AMERICAN  BRAIN  Tumor  As¬ 
sociation  has  established  the  Jerome  R. 
Watson  Memorial  Fund  in  honor  of  the 
late  Chicago  SuU'Times  Washington 
bureau  chief,  who  died  at  age  55  Dec. 
19  after  two  brain  tumor  operations. 

Donations  may  be  sent  by  check, 
noting  that  they  are  for  the  Watson 
memorial  fund,  made  payable  to  the 
American  Brain  Tumor  Association, 
2720  River  Road,  Des  Plaines,  111. 
60018. 


Legally 

Continued  from  page  5 

dined.”  (E&P,  Sept.  21,  1991,  pp.  28  & 
53.)) 

Limiting  news  boxes  would  affect 
distribution  of  newspapers  dramatical¬ 
ly- 

A  decision  to  prohibit  or  limit  news 
boxes  for  aesthetic  or  safety  reasons 
may  carry  “no  threat  or  risk  of  censor¬ 
ship”  in  the  narrow  sense  used  by  the 
7th  Circuit,  but  it  could  affect  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  access  to  newspapers  dramatically. 

In  Chicago,  the  public  associates 
certain  colors  or  shapes  of  news  boxes 
with  certain  papers. 

If  all  newspapers  were  required  to  be 
in  generic,  bland  news  boxes,  that 
clearly  would  affect  the  ability  of  pa¬ 
pers  such  as  USA  Today  to  distribute 
their  publication. 

People  tend  to  associate  certain 
types  of  information  with  certain 
newspapers. 

Thus,  simple  limits  on  news  boxes 
may  involve  far  more  complex  issues. 

Having  news  boxes  near  bus  stops  is 
important  to  the  public,  which  finds 
this  convenient. 

Yet,  without  any  proof,  cities  often 
claim  that  this  poses  a  safety  problem. 

A  court  only  looking  at  content- 
neutral  censorship  tests  clearly  will 
miss  the  free  press  constitutional  issues 
involved  in  such  aesthetic  or  safety  reg¬ 
ulations. 

The  press  needs  to  guard  against  de¬ 
cisions  such  as  the  recent  newsstand 
case,  which  in  the  long  run  could  make 
newspapers  available  only  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

Poynter  fellows 
are  announced 

FIVE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  journalists 
have  been  named  1994  Poynter  Insti¬ 
tute  South  African  Fellows. 

They  will  travel  to  the  United  States 
to  participate  in  Poynter  seminars  and 
conduct  research. 

The  fellowships  are  sponsored  by  the 
Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  a 
nonprofit  educational  foundation  in  St. 
Petersburg. 

The  fellows  are  as  follows: 

Ronald  Louis  Morris,  Cape  Times, 
Cape  Town;  Thami  Maz-wai,  Enterprise 
magazine;  John  Conyngham,  Natal 
Witness,  Pietermaritzburg;  Mike  Tis- 
song,  Sowetan,  Johannesburg;  and  Anil 
Singh,  Durban  Daily  News. 
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Very  few  of  these  left,  land  and  build¬ 
ings,  $750,000. 

NORTHWEST  PRINTING  PLANT  — 
Two  weekfy  shoppers,  $2,500,000,  land 
and  buildings  also  available. 
NORTHWEST  WEEKLY  —  Small  down, 
some  sweat  equity. 

FOURNIER  MEDIA  SERVICES 
PO  Box  750 
Prosser,  WA  99350 
(509)  786-4470 


PUBUCAT10NS  FOR  SALE 


HOUSTON  SUBURBAN  SPORTS 
PUBUCATION  FOR  SALE 
7  year  track  record.  Grossing  300K 
annually  with  25%  growth  per  year 
Call  Lonnie  (or  more  info. 

(713)  488-4900 

TRADE  ASSOCIATIONS 

American  Association  of  Independent 
New^per  Distributors  -  an  organiza¬ 
tion  (or  the  professional.  For  member¬ 
ship  or  sponsor  info:  (510)  935-2026, 
FAX  (510)  906-0922  or  write:  16  Santa 
Ana  Place,  Walnut  Creek,  CA  94598. 
Rebuke  a  wise  man  and  he  will  love 
you;  instruct  a  wise  man  and  he  will  be 
wiser  still;  teach  a  righteous  man  and 
he  will  add  to  his  learning. 

Proverbs 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPIIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical 
310/372-0372 


CONVEYORS 


WE  CONVERT  OVERHEAD  WIRE 
CONVEYORS  TO  BELT  CONVEYORS 
Call:  (407)  273-5218 
FAX  (407)  273-9011. 


MAILROOM 


CUSTOM  DESIGNED 
MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 
Floor  and/or  overhead  conveyors,  stack¬ 
ers,  strappers,  labelers  and  inserters. 
Used  refurbished  and  new  equipment 
available.  Design,  consulting  and 
installations  all  at  warranteed 
discount  prices. 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics 
at  (800)  356-4886 

IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 
1990  ovalstrap  JP40  strapping 
machines.  8  to  choose  from.  All  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Reasonable  offers  or 
trades  considered.  Call  MidAmerica 
Graphics,  Inc.  1  (800)  356-4886 


Modular  Distribution  Systems 
1  tyline/2  docks;  2  tyline/4  docks 
3  t^ine/6  docks;  4  t^ine/8  clocks 
(407)  273-5218  FAX  (407)  273-9011 


PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-581 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267 

REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L  Seidel  (215)  820-9669 

Refurbished  add  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886 

REMANUFAQURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REA4ANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 

(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 


MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES  INC. 

- i 

2S9  GREAT  HLL  ROAD .  NAUGATUCK,  CT  06770 
(203)723  0926  FAX(203)  723  0394  (600)526  7558 

1  nil  1  ',1  l.’HII 

HARRIS  V  25.  5  units.  JF-2S.  TQF  I1 1/4  folder. 

HARRIS  V-25, 4  units.  JF  4.  TQF  I1 1/4  folder. 

HARRIS  V- 1 SD,  2  units,  w/brush  dampening  and  circumferential 

register  and  JF-15  folder  w/cross  perf.  TQF  I1 1/4  folder. 

HARRIS  V- 1 50, 8  units,  w/brush  dampening  and  circumferential 
register  and  JF-15  folder. 

HARRIS  V- 1 5A.  5  units.  JF-7  folder. 


The 

communication 
link  of  the 
newspaper 
industry  every 
week  since  1884. 


GOSS: 

•  Metro,  22  3/4",  6  units,  half  decks, 
6  RTf^s,  3:2  Imperial  folder 

•  Urbanite,  22  3/4",  10  units,  8  auto¬ 
matic  splicers,  2  folders,  1 300 
series 

New! 

MAN: 

HARRIS: 

•  N-845,  22  3/4",  5  unit  presses 

•  V-15D,  6  units,  JF-25 

•  V-15A,  6  units,  JF-7 

•  N-845  -  8  units 

•  RBC-2  folder  22  3/4" 

•  Very  good  condition,  available 
eady  1994 

BELL-CAMP,  INC. 

Tel:  (201)  492-8877 
Fax:  (201)  492-9777 


SINGLE-WIDTH 

14-unit  Goss  Urbanite  with  half-page 
Urbanite  folder  &  upper  former  - 1 990 
vintage  22  3/4". 

Add-on  Urbanite  units  and  folders. 

9-unit  Community  w/SC  folder. 

4-unit  Community  w/2-SC  folders  (1 

w/u.f.),  late  1976's,  22  3/4". 

1-unit  Community  with  Community 
folder. 

8-unit  Suburban  w/U-506  folder. 

1000  Series  Goss  Suburban  add-on 
unit. 

3- unit  Harris  with  2  VI 5A  units,  1 
VI 5C  unit  &  JF7  folder. 

1  JF15  folder,  1980  vintage. 

7-unit  Web  Leader  w/ 6  mono  units  and  1 
Quadracolor  unit,  1977. 

4- unit  News  King  press. 

Add-on  News  King  units  &  folders. 

(ASK  ABOUT  OUR 
DOUBLE-WIDTH  PRESSES) 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 


Small  satellite  TV  dishes  are  here! 

•Amazing  Discoveiy!  ‘Smallest  home  dish  ever! 
•Receive  over  100  channels!  ‘Fits  anywhere- 
Apartments,  Homes,  Trailers,  R.V.,  etc.! 
•Only  18"(inches)  in  size! 

•Less  than  1  years'  cable! 

CNN  DISNEY  WGN  SCI-FI 
"HBO"  ESPN  DISCOVERY 
MTV  USA  "CINEMAX"  TBS 
HEADLINE  NEWS  VH1  A&E 
NASHVILLE  NETWORK  TBN 
FAMILY  CHANNEL  &  many  more! 

Send  $5. 95  cash,  check  or  money  order  and  a 
self-addressed  stamped  envelope  for  complete 
details  to: 

STARLIGHT  COMMUNICATIONS 
R507  WEST  BAY  AREA  BLVD,  #22 
WEBSTER,  TX  77598 


HARRIS  V-25,  V-150,  V-15A  add  on  units,  as  is  or  remanulaclured. 

GOSS  Community  SSC  5  units,  1  folder  w/1/2  1/4  and  double 
parallel  fold,  can  be  seen  in  operation. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


DON'T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Soles 

'Worldwide  Morketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses' 

FOR  SALE:  4/u  1976  NEWS  KING, 
stacked  units,  with  KJ6  folder,  low 
usage,  running,  best  offer;  5/u  HARRIS 
MHO  1978;  6/u  HARRIS  V22  w/JFl 
folder  and  upper  former;  4/u  Harris 
VISA  1978  w/JF7  and  JF25. 

Tel  913  362-8888  Fax  913  362-8901 


FOR  SALE 

9/u  two  folder  SSC  press,  comprised  of 
2-4  "highs'  1 982  vintage,  with  or  w/out 
heatset,  many  extras. 

4/u  News  King,  with  KJ6  folder,  1975 
vintage. 

2  a<M-on  Community  1969  and  1971 
vintage  units,  good  condition. 

2  Baldwin  105  C-O-V. 

Global  Graphics,  Inc. 

(913)  541-8886  Fox  (913)  541-8960. 


HARRIS  N-845  HEATSET  PRESSES 

4  Units  1  Folder  22-3/4'  Cu^off 
8  Units  2  Folders  22-3/4'  Cu^off 

(901)  423-1343 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN 
Home  delivery-Single  copy  sales 
Nationwide  (516)  379-2797 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 

ADNET  SYSTEMS 
Telemarketing  Specialists 
Quality  Work'Reasonable  Rates 
1  (800)  336-8037 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkam  (616)  458-6611 


LEM  MARKETING 
Crews.. .Turn-Key  &  Seminars 
(609)  822-3701 

TELEMARKETING  PROFESSIONALS 
Specialists  at  upgrades. 

Stop  savers  and  more. 

Allan  Schreibman,  (313)  399-6100. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATA  BASE  MARKETING 
1  (800)  776-6397 


SOUTHERN  TELEMARKETING 
Has  vdiat  it  takes  ta  increase  your  news¬ 
paper's  circulation,  nationwide  capa¬ 
bilities.  Call  John  Bonsall,  1 
(800)  929-1845. 

SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  special¬ 
ists  in  our  twentieth  year.  DCA  Promo¬ 
tions  Inc.,  (216)  225-7440. 


New 

Starts 

! 

TeiTOi  Out6ound,  Inc. 

(frying  Nevrtoopen  NatKxwKJei 


1  800  880-9136 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)552-1528  FAX  (404)552-2669 


URBANITE  '1000'  series  folder  for 
sole.  Available  March.  No  dealers. 
(404)  842-0168 


NEWSPAPER  RACKS 


FOR  SALE:  32  used  newspaper  vending 
racks  (metal,  coin  operated) — good 
condition  and  working  order.  $75  each. 
Some  spore  parts.  Contact  John,  Com¬ 
merce,  TX  (903)  886-4943  or  886- 
6397. 


TWO  RZ  200-S  scanners. 
Excellent  condition.  Moke  offer. 
(708)  870-3760 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


TUBE  ALTERNATIVE 
Buil^in  hook,  low  cost,  fast 
installation  and  inconspicuous. 
MIDWEST  INDEPENDENT  POSTAL 
(616)  324-1008 


CONSULTANTS 


45  specialists,  generalists  avail¬ 
able  nationwide.  No  obligation 
consultation.  American  Newspaper 
Consultants,  Ltd.,  (414)  272-6173. 


EDITORIAL  SERVICES 


IVY  EDITORIAL  SERVICES 
Medical  and  consumer  writing,  edit¬ 
ing,  proofreading,  typsetting,  design, 
production.  Meeting  planning  also  a 
speciality.  Rates  by  quotation. 

(516)  887-7534 


LAPTOP  SERVICES 


TANDY  LAPTOP  COMPUTER  SUPPORT 
Models  100,  102,  200,  WP2  (only!) 
Cables,  RAM  upgrades,  system  sales 


CA  94523.  (510)  932-8856  msg 
(510)  937-5039  fox. 


MEDIA  TRAINING 


RADIO  INTERVIEW  COACHING 
You're  the  expert.  Sound  like  one. 
Learn  effective  skills  by  phone. 
(212)  750-2450 


FAX  TOUR  AD  TO 
(212)  929-1259 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CALL  US  —  WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 

IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
VYILL  PAY  TOP  DOliAR 
Call  Travis  Ferguson  (800) 
356-4886  or  Fax  (816)  887-2762. 

COLLEQOR  SEEKS  TO  BUY  USED 
VENDING  RACKS  IN  WORKING  CON¬ 
DITION.  ZONES  2,  3  or  5  preferred. 
(419)  427-0519  Bub^ 


MARKETING  SERVICES 


MARKETING  SERVICES 
Media  kits,  sales  promotion  and 
research  materials,  custom  maps,  copy 
writing  and  graphic  design  (or  newspa¬ 
pers.  Consulting  (or  startups  and  niche 
publications. 

Call  Bob  Frame  at  (919)  286-4980. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELEQRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

GOT  A  PRESS  DRIVE  PROBLEM?  J&K 
can  provide  permonent  solutions  to 
chronic  drive  and  control  problems. 
Fast,  economical  service.  J&K  Power 
Supply  (313)  953-0780. 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING 
PROBLEMS? 

Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls, 
beams?  Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and 
ladderways?  Dirty  air  handling 
systems,  duct  work? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFAQION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  12,000 
daily  in  southern  Indiana.  The  ideal 
candidate  will  hove  experience  compet¬ 
ing  against  major  metros,  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  understand  and  use  market  re¬ 
search,  a  successful  track  record  with 
major  accounts,  and  the  ability  to  lead 
and  motivate  inside  and  outside  sales 
staffs.  The  person  we  ore  seeking  must 
be  willing  to  try  new  strategies  and  be 
creative  and  analytical  in  solving 
problems.  If  you  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  small  town  living  but  also  wont  the 
advantages  of  a  large  city  nearby.  New 
Albany  offers  the  best  of  both  worlds. 
Send  letter  and  resume  to  Greg  0x1^ 
Publisher,  New  Albany  Tribune,  303 
Scribner  Drive,  New  Albany,  IN 
47150. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  (or  communi¬ 
ty  newspaper  group  with  over  $1M  in 
revenue.  Requires  hord-working  expe¬ 
rienced  newspaper  person  to  man¬ 
age  a  7-person  team.  Excellent  salary, 
benefit  package  and  growth  potential  in 
a  group  that  is  part  of  a  larger  chain 
in  the  Puget  Sound  oreo.  Resumes  to: 
Publisher,  Cascade  Newspaper  Group, 
9105  Bridgeport  Way,  SW,  Tacoma, 
WA  98499. 

The  head  learns  new  things,  but  the 
heart  forevermore  practices  old 
experiences. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher 


people  who  love  competition  and  win¬ 
ning. 

All  qualified  candidates  should 
send  a  resume  and  salary  history  to: 

Human  Resources  Department 
The  Orange  County  Register 
625  N.  Grand  Avenue 
Santa  Ana,  CA  92701 

RE:  Advertising  Salespeople 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Fashgrowing  publishing  company  in  the 
Cayman  Islands  (Caribbean)  requires 
immediately  a  dynamic  person  to 
direct  department  and  develop  new  busi¬ 
ness  (or  its  weekly  tabloid,  shopper  and 
tourist  publications.  The  ideal 
candidate  will  be  a  self-starter  with  a 
proven  track  record  who  can  innovate 
and  motivate.  Telemarketing  and  train¬ 
ing  skills  a  plus.  Please  send  resume 
along  with  salary  history  and  require¬ 
ments  to:  Cayman  Media  Corp.,  Box 
1139  G,  Grand  Cayman,  Cayman 
Islands. 

Never  mistake  knowledM  for  wisdom. 
One  helps  you  make  a  Tiving;  the  other 
helps  you  make  a  life. 

Carey 
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Human  Resources 
Attn:  S.  Murray 
Joumal/Sentinel,  Inc. 

PO  Box  661 
Milwaukee,  Wl  53201 


Lead  a  growing  U  weekly  newspaper 
sales  team.  Develop  field  train  with  a 
focus  on  ethical  but  firm  objective  in  a 
competitive  atmosphere.  3  years  sales 
experience,  2  years  management.  Salary 
and  references  to:  Publisher  -  A. 
O'Byrne,  Moriches  Bay  Tide,  640 
Montauk  Hwy.,  Shirley,  NY  1 1 967. 


Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


The  International  Women's  Media 
Foundation  welcomes  applications  for 
Executive  Director.  A  three-year  old 
organization  dedicated  to  a  free  press 
and  women's  role  in  it,  IWMF  networks 
journalists  worldwide  and  sponsors 
meetings  and  seminars  in  the  U.S.  and 
abroad.  Fundraising  and  management 
track  record  necessary.  Salary  negoti¬ 
able.  Apply  by  mail  only  to  IWMF, 
2775  S.  Quincy  Street,  Suite  470, 
Arlington,  VA  22206.  Deadline  Feb. 
10,  1994. 


F.S.I.  SALES  &  SERVICE 
New  York  City's  Largest  circulation 
weekly  (over  500,000)  needs  an  expe  ri- 
enced  insert  sales  rep  salary  -f 
commission  -f  bonus  +  401 K  ■¥  benefits. 
Earning  potential  $70-$l 00,000 
annually. 

Send  resume  to: 

Marketeer  Personnel 
3517  Quentin  Road 
Brooklyn,  NY  11234 
or  call  (718)  376-7676  ask  for  Ellen 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


WANTED:  Competent  publisher.  Must 
know  what  he/ she  is  doing.  Cannot  be 
back  asswards.  Staff  desperate.  Write 
to  Box  6744,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUSHER 

We  are  looking  for  a  creative,  hands-on 
publisher  for  our  Norwalk  (Ohio)  Reflec¬ 
tor,  a  9,000-circulation  daily  in  a 
county  seat  of  15,000  in  north  central 
Ohio.  To  replace  a  long-time  publisher 
who  is  retiring  Aug.  1 ,  T994.  We  are  a 
family-owned  group  that  gives  its 
publishers  plenty  of  running  room. 
Despite  a  rural  setting,  the  Reflector 
contends  with  fierce  competition  for 
both  nevrs  and  advertising.  Applicants 
should  have  newspaper  managerial 
experience  as  well  as  strong  opinions 
about  a  newspaper's  role  in  the  com¬ 
munity  and  where  our  industry  is 
heodM.  Write  (please  don't  call)  with 
resume/references  to  David  Rau,  chair¬ 
man,  Reflector-Herald,  Inc.,  537  E. 
Center  St.,  Suite  201,  Kingsport,  TN 
37660.  An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


LEADER  WANTED 

We  are  a  1  1  /2-year-old  company  that 
publishes  2  bi-weekly  newspapers 
targeted  to  today's  hottest  niche  — 
hedth  care.  Our  plans  call  for  expan¬ 
sion.  Therefore,  we  are  looking  for  a 
strong,  sales-oriented  professional  to 


DIREaOR  OF  CLASSIFIED/ 
DIREaOR  OF  TELEMARKETING 
SALES 

The  Orange  County  Register  is  seeking 
a  top  notch  Classified  and  Telemarket¬ 
ing  Sales  professional  to  head  a  Tele¬ 
marketing  department  of  90+  associ¬ 
ates.  We  have  rethought  the  traditional 


ACADEMIC 


usual  compensation,  we  offer  a  chance 
forownership.  Send  letter  of  interest  and 
your  resume  to: 

Georgia  Court,  Editor-Publisher 
HEALTH  CARE  NEWS 
6934  Miami  Ave.,  Suite  21 
Cincinnati,  OH  45243 


pro-active  sales  department  called 
Telemarketing. 

This  prestigious  position  is 
pivotal  to  our  success  and  we  are  seek¬ 
ing  an  industry  mover  and  shaker  to 
accelerate  our  growth  in  this  fast  paced 
competitive  market.  You  will  work  with 
a  team  of  sales  professionals  posi¬ 
tioned  and  directed  toward  success. 
Make  your  mark  on  the  industry  bv  be¬ 
coming  a  star  at  an  industry  leader. 

All  qualified  candidates  should 
send  a  resume  and  salary  history  to: 

Human  Resources  Department 
The  Orange  County  Register 
625  N.  Grand  Avenue 
Santo  Ana,  CA  92701 

RE:  Director  of  Teleniarketing 


NEW  YORK  city's  largest  circula¬ 
tion  weekly  (over  500,000)  needs: 

-  1  Classified  Advertising  Manager 
Salary  $50,000  +  commission  + 
bonus. 

401 K  +  benefits.  Earning  potential  over 
$100,000  annually 

-  2  Assistant  Clossified  Managers 
Salary  $20,000  +  commission  + 
bonus. 

401 K  +  benefits.  Earning  potential  over 
$50,000  annually. 

Send  resume  to: 

Marketeer  Personnel 
3517  Quentin  Road 
Brooklyn,  NY  11234 
or  call  (718)  376-7676  ask  for  Ellen 


GENERAL  MANAGER/AD  DIREQOR: 
Looking  for  someone  to  help  us  take  our 
two  semi-weekly  newspapers  into  the 
21st  century.  But  we  wont  to  do  it  right 
now.  Must  be  knowledgeable  in  all  ar¬ 
eas.  Send  resume  to  Roger  Porter, 
Standard-Journal  Newspapers,  PO  Box 
1 0,  Rexburg,  ID  83440. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln 
Direct  the  Daily  Nebraskan's 
display  and  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  departments.  Hire,  train,  and  super¬ 
vise  student  staff,  develop  strategies 
to  increase  sales  and  new  accounts,  and 
act  as  liaison  with  Lincoln  busi¬ 
ness  community.  Bachelor's,  preferably 
with  major  in  marketing,  advertising 
or  journalism  plus  three  years  related 
experience,  to  include  od  sales  and  ad 
sales  management,  required.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  sales/motivational  techniques, 
advertising  principles  and  desktop 
publishing  necessary.  University/ 
college  newspaper  management  expe¬ 
rience  desirable.  Excellent  benefits. 
Submit  cover  letter  of  application  and 
resume  postmarked  by  February  25  to: 

Daniel  Shattil 
34  Nebraska  Union 
UNL 

Lincoln,  NE  68588-0448 
UNL  is  committed  to  EEO/AA  and  ADA. 
If  you  need  assistance  under  the  ADA, 
please  contact  Daniel  Shattil. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 


RETAIL  SALES  MANAGER  wanted  to 
lead  retail  sales  staff  of  4.  Must  be  strong 
motivator,  creative  and  aggressive. 
Competitive  salary  and  benefits  pack¬ 
age.  Send  salary  nistory  and  resume  to: 
CARLSBAD  Current-Argus,  PO  Box 
1629,  Carlsbad,  NM  88220.  EOE. 

TRAINING  SPECIAUST 

We  are  seeking  an  experienced  trainer 
to  develop  and  conduct  sales  training 
programs  for  our  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  successful  candidate  will 
hove  a  Bachelor's  Degree,  two  years 
sales  experience,  two  years  training 
experience,  (ideally  in  a  media  environ¬ 
ment),  and  a  strong  desire  to  succeed. 
Duties  will  include  designing  materials 
and  methods  for  conducting  training, 
and  developing  effective  follow  up 
techniques.  For  consideration,  send 
your  resume  and  salary  expectations 
to: 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Top  50  metro  market  in  the  northeast 
(Sunday  260,000;  Daily  215,000 
seeks  aggressive  goal/oriented 
individual  to  manage  and  evaluate  the 
activities  of  two  retail  supervi¬ 
sors,  a  sales  development  manager,  a 
creative  advertising  manager  and  the 
retail  secretary. 

This  individual  will  maintain 
contact  with  key  retail  accounts;  iden¬ 
tify  and  interact  with  key  cat^ories 
to  determine  their  needs  and  initiate 
programs  to  respond.  Provide  accurate 
reporting  and  forecasting  of  volume, 
rateandrevenuetrendsforthedepart-ment. 
Help  develop  profit  plan.  Direct  the  sales 
pressure  in  the  most  needed  areas. 
Oversee  sales  training  efforts  for 
local  sales  staff. 

Bachelor's  degree  in  marketing  or 
advertising,  or  equivalent  experience. 
Five  to  seven  (5  to  7)  years  of  progres¬ 
sively  more  responsible  expetience 
including  one  to  three  (1  to  3)  years 
sales  experience. 

Excellent  compensation,  bonus  and 
benefit  package. 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 
AnnaMarie  Scibilia-Brongo 
Employment  Manager 
Democrat  and  Chronicle 
Times-Union 
55  Exchange  Blvd. 

Rochester,  NY  14614 
EOE  M/F/H/V 


DIREQOR/SCHOOL  OF 
JOURNALISM 

The  School  of  Journalism  at  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  Southern  California  is  seek¬ 
ing  applications  and  nominations  for 
a  new  director  to  be  appointed  begin¬ 
ning  July  1 ,  1 994.  The  candidate  should 
have  as  many  of  the  following  attrib¬ 
utes  as  possible:  a  distinguished  record 
of  achievement  in  journalism  and  the 
qualifications  immediately  to  become  a 
tenured  professor  on  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  faculty;  an  advanced  degree;  and 
extensive  experience  in  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  The  duties  of  the  director  will  in¬ 
clude  budget  administration  and  fund¬ 
raising  efforts.  We  seek  a  candidate 
who  understands  and  appreciates  the 
technological  changes  facing  journalism 
and  is  able  to  help  the  faculty  integrate 
those  changes  into  the  curriculum.  The 
new  director  will  appreciate  the  need  for 
professional  accomplishment  as  well 
as  research  and  scholarship  by  our 
faculty.  We  also  seek  a  candidate  with 
the  ability  to  represent  the  School  at 
all  levels  of  the  university  and  with  a 
strong  interest  in  developing  inter¬ 
disciplinary  programs.  The  candi¬ 
date  will  hove  the  enthusiasm  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  School  in  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  media  organizations  and 
throughout  the  School's  various 
constituencies. 

The  School  has  42C  undergraduates 
and  75  graduate  students.  The  School 
offers  undergraduate  and  graduate  se¬ 
quences  in  print,  broadcast  and  public 
relations.  The  School  includes  the  Center 
for  International  Journalism  and 
semesters  abroad.  USC  is  an  equal 
opportunity,  affirmative  action 
employer.  Nominations  or  applica¬ 
tions  with  resumes  may  be  sent  in 
confidence  to: 

Professor  Sherrie  Mazingo 
Chair,  Search  Committee 
School  of  Journalism 
University  of  Southern  California 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90089-1695 
(213)  740-3916 
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E&P’s  Classified 


The  newspaper  industry’s 
meeting  place. 
212-675-4380 


HELP  WANTED 


_ ART/GRAPHICS _ 

FAST-GROWING  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY  in  the  Cayman  Islands 
(Caribbean)  requires  immediately  a 
highly  creative  graphic  artist  to 
design  upscale  weekly  tabloid  and 
tourist  publications.  Macintosh 
skills  must  include  Quark  XPress. 
Informational  graphic  and  /or 
illustration  skills  a  plus.  Please 
send  resume  along  with  salary  history 
and  tearsheets  to:  Cayman  Media 
Corp.,  Box  1139  G,  Grand  Cayman, 
Cayman  Islands. 

CREATIVE  SERVICES 

CREATIVE  SERVICES  MANAGER 

The  Times  Publishing  Company  of  Erie, 
PA  is  seeking  a  highly-motivated, 
results-oriented  active  working  mana¬ 
ger  to  direct  and  work  with  a  staff  of 
Creative  Service  artists.  Quali¬ 
fied  candidate  will  possess. 

-  Strong  managerial,  organizational, 
and  administrative  skills. 

-  Creative  graphics  ability  to  deve¬ 
lop  effective  newspaper  ads. 

-  A  functional  knowledge  of  newspaper 
production  process. 

-  Thorough  knowledge  of  Macintosh 
computers  &  software. 

-  Minimum  of  three  to  five  years  news¬ 
paper  and  managerial  experience. 

-  Portfolio  required. 

An  attractive  compensation/benefits 
package  and  a  challenging  position 
await  you.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience  and  background.  No  phone 
calls,  please.  Send  a  cover  letter,  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  history  in  confidence 
to: 

Times  Publishing  Company 
Herbert  Gilroy 
Human  Resources  Manager 
205  West  12lh  Street 
Erie,  PA  16534 

EOE 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  FIELD  MANAGER 
The  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  is  seek¬ 
ing  Spanish  and  English  -  district 
to  area  levels  -  fluent  in  Spanish  and 
English  to  be  responsible  for  predomin¬ 
antly  Spanish-speaking  areas.  Will 
also  act  as  a  liaison  between  custom¬ 
ers  and  distributor  force.  The  ideal 
candidate  will  have  circulation 
field  experience  and  effective  interper¬ 
sonal  skills.  Please  send  resume  to 
Lonna  Hoffman,  Star-Telegram,  685 
John  B.  Sias  Memorial  Parkway,  Fort 
Worth,  TX  76134. 

HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 

Major  southwest  AM  daily  is  seeking 
an  experienced  individual  to  comple¬ 
ment  circulation  department,  ideal 
candidate  will  have  a  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  home  delivery  in  addition 
to  an  aggressive  sales/marketing 
focus.  Send  resume  to:  Box  6748, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


When  you  hove  been  wronged,  a  poor 
memory  is  yovr  best  response. 

Anonymous 


CIRCULATION 


THE  TIMES  HERALD-RECORD  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  Circulation  Marketing 
Manager.  We  are  an  85,000 
daily/l 01 ,000  Sunday  AM  paper 
located  60  miles  north  of  NYC. 

Seeking  an  innovative,  organized  and 
highly  mrativated  person  with  marketing 
experience  to  join  our  management 
team.  A  college  degree  along  with  cir¬ 
culation  management  experience  is  pre¬ 
ferred. 

Responsibilities  will  include 
developing  carrier  and  subscriber 
promotions  as  well  as  overseeing  tele¬ 
marketing  and  sales  crew  operations. 
We  offer  a  competitive  salary  as  well 
as  excellent  benefits  including  medi¬ 
cal,  denial,  401 K. 

Send  resume  and  salary  history  to: 

Debra  A.  Sherman, 

Human  Resources  Director 
The  Times  Herald-Record 
40  Mulberry  Street 
Middletown,  NY  10940 

WANTED:  Circulation  Manager  for 
weekly  shopper  in  southern  MN 
(Zone  5).  Both  carrier  and  motor  routes. 
Salary /benefit  package.  Send  work  his¬ 
tory  to  Shopper  Enterprises,  PO  Box 
100,  Blue  Earth,  MN  56013.  ATTN:  D. 
Mindak  or  CALL  (507)  526-7326.  EOE. 

DATA  PROCESSING 

INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  MANAGER 
for  Zone  9  metro.  Responsible  for  all 
business  and  receivable  systems, 
networks  and  technology  support  for 
new  business  development.  Requires 
previous  appropriate  management 
experience.  Send  resume  including 
salary  history  to  Box  6617,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITORIAL 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 

lOOK  NE  Ohio  PM  wants  an  experi¬ 
enced  reporter  who's  not  afraid  to  work, 
thrives  on  deadline  pressure,  appreci¬ 
ates  the  art  of  the  written  word,  under¬ 
stands  the  need  to  meld  words  and 
graphics  to  grab  the  reader's  attention, 
and  is  flexible  in  fielding  reporting 
assignments.  If  that  describes  you, 
sencT  a  cover  letter,  resume  and  work 
samples  to: 

Anthony  G.  Paglia 
Senior  Regional  Editor 
The  Vindicator 
107  Vindicator  Square 
PO  Box  780 

Youngstown,  OH  44501-0780 
(No  phone  calls,  please.) 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 

The  daily  Ledger-Post  Dispatch  in 
Antioch,  California,  has  an  opening  for 
an  assistant  city  editor.  We're 
award-winning,  23,000-circulation 
newspaper  in  a  growing  region  of  San 
Francisco  Boy  Area.  We're  looking  for 
someone  with  at  least  3  years  hard  news 
reporting  experience  at  a  daily  newspa¬ 
per,  good  writing  and  editing  skills, 
solid  news  judgment,  who  can  think 
critically,  communicate  well  and 
understand  our  readers'  needs.  Send 
resume  and  writing  samples  to  Mark 
Stafforini,  M.E.,  PO  Box  2299, 
Antioch,  CA  94531. 


EDITORIAL 


A  BETTER  WAYTO  FIND  A  NEWSROOM 
JOB!  Do  you  get  no  replies  when  you 
answer  Help  Wanted  ads  In  E&P?  No 
wonder!  They're  deluged  by  100,  maybe 
even  200  responses  from  job-hunting 
journalists.  Wouldn't  you  be  a  lot  beF 
ter  off  if  you  were  one  of  only  3,  4,  or  5 
persons  replying?  Well,  that's  just  what 
happens  when  you  register  with  my 
newsroom  personnel  placement  service. 

I  typically  refer  from  3  to  5  applicants  on 
any  one  job  opening,  vrhich  means  your 
chances  are  good  instead  of  almost  nil. 
By  the  way,  these  are  almost  always 
UNADVERTISED  job  openings,  given 
only  to  me.  Why?  Because  editors  krxjw 
I  hove  the  nation's  largest  job-seeking 
newsroom  personnel  pool  (now  93  jour¬ 
nalists).  It  costs  $50  to  register  for  a  full 
year  —  that' s  96  cents  a  week.  Call  or 
write  for  details.  Robert  A.  Juran,  (703) 
764-1344,  or  write  to  10124  Duridalk, 
St.,  Fairfax,  VA  22032. 

AGGRESSIVE,  enterprising  night 
cops  reporter  sought  to  cover  a  city 
where  the  crime  never  sleeps.  Must  show 
ability  to  juggle  deadline  reporting  with 
enterprise  stories.  Self-starter 
required,  there's  na  time  for  hand¬ 
holding.  Send  resume  and  best  six 
clips  by  Feb.  4  to  John  Burr,  Metro 
Editor,  The  Florida  Times-Union,  PO 
Box  1 949,  1  Riverside  Avenue,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  FL  32231 . 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
Fast-paced  editing  arKi  staff  supervi¬ 
sion  position  at  the  Anderson  (SC) 
Independent-Mail,  one  of  America's  25 
fastest  growing  dailies  in  the  '90s. 
43,000  daily,  49,000  Sunday  in  three 
zoned  editions.  Beautiful  lake  area 
near  major  university  in  view  of  the 
mountains.  We're  committed  to  hard 
work,  prize-winning  projects,  bold 
color  and  pizzazz.  You  need  talent, 
ideas,  a  college  degree  and  a  disdain 
for  boring,  cookie-cutter  newspapers.  A 
couple  years'  experience  would  be 
nice,  too.  Sound  like  you?  Send  resume, 
and  writing  and/or  editing  clips  to  T. 
Wayne  Mitchell,  Vice  President  and 
Editor,  Anderson  Independent-Mail, 
Box  2507,  Anderson,  SC  29622. 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR 
NEW  GARDENING  MAGAZINE 

Need  really  talented  writer  with  love  of 
gardening/plants  and  knowledge  of 
photography.  Must  be  sharp,  organized, 
creative,  computer  friendly,  able  to  meet 
schedules.  Our  magazines  are  top  qual¬ 
ity  and  carry  no  ads.  Team  environment. 
Location  -  Midwest.  Fax  resume  with 
letter  to:  W.  Braren,  (515)  282-6741. 
Will  call  qualified  candidates. 

AWARD-WINNING  morning  newspa¬ 
per  in  norlhcentral  Pennsylvania  with  a 
circulation  of  about  22,000  seeks 
ambitious  and  flexible  writer  for  a 
eneral  assignment  position, 
uccessful  candidate  must  be  will¬ 
ing  to  report  on  all  aspects  of  news  and 
be  able  to  push  the  traditional  bound¬ 
aries  of  journalism.  Send  resumes  and 
clips  to  Tim  Konski,  mana^ng  editor  for 
news,  Press-Enterprise,  olBS  Lacka¬ 
wanna  Ave.,  Bloomsburg,  PA  17815. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

CITY  EDITOR 

We  need  a  city  editor  who  leads  repor¬ 
ters  toward  getting  their  copy  on  Page  1 . 
This  experiefKed  manager  will  ho^  a 
successful  background  leading 
computer-assisted  research  and  inves¬ 
tigative  reporting.  You'll  have  an 
assistant  city  editor  and  14  repor¬ 
ters.  We're  an  AM,  seven-doy  paper 
in  a  university  city  that's  dotted  with 
lakes,  and  within  an  easy  drive  to 
Chicago  and  Mihwaukee.  Send  resume, 
tear  sheets,  refererKes  and  copy  of  most 
recent  performance  review  to  Tom  Lee, 
Executive  Editor,  Oshkosh  Northwestern, 
224  State  St.,  Oshkosh,  Wl  54901 . 


COPY/DESIGN  EDITOR 
Key  opening  at  colorful  32,000  daily 
in  clean,  safe  community.  Seek  experi- 
erKe  in  design,  editing,  heodlines;  lead¬ 
ership  skills.  Clips,  resume  should 
be  sent  to:  Libby  Simes,  Human  Resour¬ 
ces  Manager,  The  Bismarck  Tribune, 
PO  Box  1498,  Bismarck,  ND  58502. 

COPY  EDITOR  needed  for  the  Capital  in 
Annapolis,  MD.  ExperierKe  in  pagina¬ 
tion  preferred  but  not  required.  Work 
will  include  both  copy  editing  and 
design.  Send  resume  and  several  tear- 
sheets  to  Tom  Marquardt,  The  Capital 
PO  Box  911,  Annapolis,  MD  21404. 
No  phone  calls,  please 

COPY  EDITOR/ 

PAGE  DESIGNER 

Top-flight  wordsmith  who  does  great 
layouts.  Pagination  experience,  Mac 
and  Quark  XPress  skills.  Superior 
news  judgment,  excellent  English  gram¬ 
mar  skills.  Needs  energy,  confidence, 
experience,  graphics  expertise.  Work  on 
busy,  creative  news  desk.  Affirmative 
Actian/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
Send  resume,  work  samples  by 
Feb.  1 1  to: 

Lane  Wick 
News  Editor 

THE  KALAA4AZOO  GAZETTE 
401  S.  Burdick 
Kalamazoa,  Ml  49007 


R.  Victor  Dix, 
Publisher  of  the  Daily 
Record  in  Wooster, 
Ohio:  “We  got  about 
75  responses  to  an  ad 
which  ran  two  times  in 
the  E&P  classifieds.  If 
you  want  a  testimonial, 
you  have  one!  I  am  a 
believer  in  E&P 
classifieds!” 
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^  Media  Grapevine 

NewspoperJobs  Logo ASmcd  Papers  Inexpensive 

To  start  sutxcrlpiion  today  cal  1  -602-745-1997 

$6961  iuua  $19.96(4)  $3996(12)otMnd(»Hdtk>: 

M«taatp««M.NMM(M<»tJali*.470eE.Brcait>>w9ute11(M63  Tucwn.AZH7t1 

For  Jobs  via  the  phone  1  -900-787-7800si.9s>p«rn 

Asennctf  2-dtnr»  A«g  OoM  1586  MeineiettButfHprwetwweatM  tljemor  oWv 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

COPY  EDITOR 

We're  looking  lor  a  wordsmitfi  for  our 
seven-day,  25,500-circulation 
doily  In  central  Pennsylvania.  Pagi¬ 
nation  experience  is  a  plus.  Some 
daily  newspaper  experience  is  a  must. 
Send  resume  and  samples  of  your  work 
to  Gory  Heller,  Copy  Desk  Chief,  The 
Daily  Item,  200  Market  St.,  Sunbury, 
PA  17801. 

COPY  MANAGER 

Rodale  Press,  a  successful  and  expand¬ 
ing  book  publisher  located  in  south¬ 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  is  seeking  a 
highly  organized,  computer  savvy  per¬ 
son  to  oversee  the  editorial  production 
of  all  it  titles  in  its  Health  and 
Fitness  Division.  This  person  will 
be  responsible  for:  tracking  the  copy 
flow  ond  maintaining  the  schedules  from 
inception  through  BBD  for  more  than  50 
books  a  year  produced  both  in-house 
and  out  of  house;  being  a  liaison  be¬ 
tween  editorial  and  production.  This  per¬ 
son  must  have  a  minimum  of  5  years 
experience  in  copy  editing  and  book 
production,  an  eye  for  detail,  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  manage  people  and  work  coop¬ 
eratively  with  other  departments,  and  a 
proven  track  record  for  maintaining  and 
meeting  deadlines.  Company  offers  ex¬ 
ceptional  work  atmosphere  including  no¬ 
smoking  policy,  subsidized  dining  ar¬ 
eas,  on-site  fitness  and  day  care  cen¬ 
ters,  company-matched  401  (k)  plan,  per¬ 
sonal  and  professional  growth  services. 
Please  send  resume  and  salary  history 
to: 

Personnel  Department  (EP-CM) 
RODALE  PRESS,  INC. 

33  E.  Minor  Street 

Emmaus,  PA  18098 

EOE 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

COPY  EDITOR:  The  Hamilton  Journal- 
News,  28,000  AM  circulation  daily 
between  Cincinnati  and  Dayton,  needs 
copy  editor.  Strong  design,  editing 
skills  a  must.  Send  resume,  layout 
samples,  salary  history  to  Tammy 
Ramsdell,  Editor,  Journal-News,  228 
Court  Street,  Hamilton,  OH  45056. 

COPY  EDITOR 

We  need  a  copy  editor  with  strong  word, 
layout  and  pagination  skills  to  help 
improve  our  award-winning  paper  in  the 
Northwest.  Send  resume,  clips  and  cover 
letter  explaining  your  love  of  copy  edit¬ 
ing  to  Peggy  Kuhr,  Assistant  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Spokesman-Review,  PO  Box 
2160,  Spokane,  WA  99210. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 

The  Times  Picayune  of  New  Orleans  is 
looking  for  an  editorial  writer.  Our 
editorial  pages  are  aggressively 
oriented  to  local  issues,  with  the  good 
of  the  communities  we  serve  as  the  guid¬ 
ing  impetus.  We  seek  candidates  who 
are  strong,  fluent  writers,  clear  think¬ 
ers  and  possessed  of  good  news  judg¬ 
ment.  Experience  as  a  reporter  and/or 
editor  is  desirable. 

Please  send  a  cover  letter,  resume  and 
writing  samples  to  Malcolm  Forsyth, 
Editorial  Page  Editor,  The  Times- 
Picayune,  3800  Howard  Ave.,  New 
Orleans,  LA  70140. 

EDITOR 

The  Burlington  County  Times  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  editor  with  the  talent  to  help  our 
45^,(X)0  daily  maintain  growth  in  a 
highly  competitive  market.  The  ideal 
candidate  will  hove  a  degree  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  be  dedicated  to  customer 
service,  possess  strong  management 
and  personnel  development  skills,  main¬ 
tain  highest  standards  of  journalis¬ 
tic  exc^ence.  focus  on  local  content, 
utilize  new  technology  to  improve  opera¬ 
tion  and  develop  new  products.  Prior 
daily  management  experience  a  must. 
Send  resume  to:  Stan  Ellis,  Publisher, 
Ba,  2241  Route  N.,  Wlllingboro,  NJ 
08046. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR 

Insurance  Services  Office,  Inc.,  the  leading  nationwide  provider  of 
products  and  services  to  the  property /casualty  insurance  industry, 
has  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  writer  with  1-2  years'  reporting 
experience  for  a  daily  or  weekly  newspaper. 

As  a  member  of  our  fast-paced  Corporate  Communications 
Department,  you  will  write  news  and  feature  stories,  press  releases 
and  other  materials  on  a  wide  range  of  topics.  You  will  also  have 
some  project  management  responsibilities  and  work  with  graphic 
designers,  photographers  and  printers.  Knowledge  of 
business /insurance  desirable. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  a  full  range  of  benefits.  For 
consideration,  please  send  your  resume  with  salary  history  and  a 
writing  sample  to:  Human  Resources,  Dept.  AZ, 

INSURANCE  SERVICES 
OFFICE,  INC. 

7  World  Trade  Center 
NY,  NY  10048 

An  equal  opportunity  employer 


EDITORIAL 

EDITOR  OF  SEWING  BOOKS 


EDITORIAL 

EDITOR  IN  CHIEF 


Major  how-to  publisher  seeks  top-notch 
editor  for  sewing  books.  Individual 
would  develop  book  ideas,  outlines  for 
books,  write  copy,  and  edit  manu¬ 
scripts.  Background  in  writing/ 
editing  and  hands-on  experience  sew¬ 
ing,  clothing  and  home  decorating  pro¬ 
jects  is  essential.  Ideal  candidate  must 
work  well  with  others  and  be  a  team 
player.  Salary  commensurate  with  qual¬ 
ifications.  Excellent  benefits  package, 
lus  company-owned  day  care  center, 
tness  center,  and  no-smoking  offices. 
Located  86  miles  west  of  New  York  City 
and  65  miles  north  of  Philadelphia. 

Send  resume,  cover  letter,  and  three 
writing/editing  samples  plus  photos 
of  projects  you  have  made  to: 

Personnel  Department  (EP-SE) 
RODALE  PRESS,  INC. 

33  E.  Minor  Street 
Emmaus,  PA  18098 
E.O.E. 

ENERGY  &  SCIENCE  REPORTER 

Can  you  slice  through  government  bu¬ 
reaucracy  and  interpret  cutting-edge 
technology  in  a  way  that  our  readers  will 
care  to  know?  The  beat  is  the  Idaho 
National  Engineering  Laboratory,  one  of 
the  DOE's  best  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  facilities.  The  paper  is  the  Post 
Register,  a  29,000-daily  located  in  the 
shadows  of  the  Tetons  and  an  hour's 
drive  from  the  nation's  first  park.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume  and  clips  to  Mei- 
Mei  Chan,  Executive  Editor,  PO  Box 
1800,  Idaho  Falls,  ID  83403. 


Responsible  for  editorial,  admini¬ 
strative  and  financial  operations  of 
LOS  ANGELES  LAWYER,  the  award¬ 
winning  magazine  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Bar  Association.  Candidates 
must  nave  strong  editing  and  writing 
skills  as  well  as  the  ability  to  work 
with  an  editorial  advisory  board  and 
a  small  professional  staff.  Ideal 
candidate  will  have  a  solid  journal¬ 
ism  background  (legal  background  a 
plus),  management  experience  and 
overall  knowledge  of  publishing  includ¬ 
ing  sales,  distribution,  budgeting  and 
production.  Must  be  strong  team  leader 
with  excellent  interpersonal  skills 
and  ability  to  communicate  at  all 
levels  of  the  organization.  This  is  a 
senior  staff  position.  Competitive 
salary  and  generous  benefits  package. 
Send  resume,  cover  letter  and  clips  to: 
Richard  Walch,  Executive  Director, 
Los  Angeles  County  Bar  Association, 
PO  Box  55020,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90055.  No  phone  calls,  please. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  needed  for  daily 
Warld  Cup  Soccer  newspaper.  Looking 
for  experienced  professional  to  manage 
news-desk  of  6,  numerous  stringers,  writ¬ 
ers,  and  layout  team.  Fax  resume  to 
(212)  924-4417. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  to  oversee  3 
weeklies  in  SE  Texas.  Must  be  able  to 
teach  and  lead  young  staff.  Strong  de¬ 
sign  skills  a  plus.  Fast-growing  company 
company  with  very  strong  support  of 
editorial  efforts.  Annual  salary 
$24,000.  Resume  and  samples  to  Box 
6746,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Bloomberg 

BUSINESS  NEWS  ^ 


Journalists  in  Asia 

Asia  is  the  worlds’  most  economically  dynamic  region 
and  woefully  under-reported  by  major  Western  news 
organizations.  Yet  that  lapse  creates  an  opportunity  for 
Bloomberg  Business  News,  the  fastest-growing  media 
company  in  the  United  States.  A  global,  24-hour  news 
service,  Bloomberg  seeks  experienced  editors  to  design 
and  execute  our  Pacific  Rim  coverage. 

Based  in  Tokyo,  senior  editors  are  sought  to  train 
correspondents,  assign  stories  and  improve  copy  across 
14  regional  bureaus.  Bloomberg’s  Asia  report  is 
integrated  into  the  company’s  varied  media  outlets, 
including  computer  terminals  with  audio  and  video 
capability,  newspapers,  radio,  television  and  magazines. 

Qualified  applicants  should  have  a  basic 
understanding  of  finance  and  five  or  more  years 
experience  at  a  top  news  service,  newspaper  or  magazine. 
Experienced  reporters  ready  to  break  into  management 
are  welcome  too.  Salaries  are  competitive.  Travel  in  the 
region  is  a  perquisite. 

Interested  applicants  should  send  or  fax  resumes  to 
David  Butts,  Tokyo  bureau  chief.  Fax  to  813-3435-1946 
or  mail  to  Bloomberg,  Shiba  Daimon  1-12-16, 
Minato-ku,  Tokyo  105,  Japan. 
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1994  Editor  &  Pubusner  Mariut  Guide  iPuyishedi^  1993) 

Exclusive  data  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspaper  markets.  One  to  lour  copies  $100  per  copy. 
Bulk  orders  of  5  or  more ,  $92  eadi.  $1 25  outside  llie  U.S.  or  Conodo 
_  Market  Guide  with  CD  ROM  $395  each 

1993  Editor  &  Pubusher  International  Year  Book 

^  (Published  April  1 993)  The  encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  industry.  $90  per  copy. 

Bulk  orders  of  5  or  more,  $82.  $1 1 5  outside  the  U.S.  or  Canada. 


Payment  must  be  in  U.S.  funds  and  accompany  all  orders.  CA,  District  of  Columbia,  LA  and  NY  residents  please  odd 
applicable  sales  tax.  Please  provide  complete  street  address  with  zip  code  lor  UPS  delivery.  All  sales  are  linol. 


Name 

Title 

Compony 

Address 

Sie./Api 

Stote 

Bp +  4 

VISA/MC  occount  # 

Exp  date 

Business  Circu  One  Cahoory 

1.  Newspaper 

2.  Newspaper  Equipment  Manufocturer 

3.  Syndicate  /  News  Service 

4.  Advertising  Agency 

5.  Public  Relations  Firm 

6.  Legal  Firm 

7.  Government 

8.  Monufocturer  -  General 

9.  Manufacturer- Auto  &  Truck 

10.  Manufacturer  -  Food 

11.  Service  Industry 

12.  University  /  Public  Libra^ 

13.  Finonciol 

14.  Retail 

15.  Public  Transportation 

16.  Individual 

17.  Publishing  Other  than  Newspaper 

18.  Real  Estate 
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Circulation  Department 
1 1  West  1 9th  Street 
NewYork,  NY  10011-4234 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR 

Ttie  Burlington  County  Times  is  seek¬ 
ing  on  editor  with  the  talent  to  help  our 
45,000  doily  maintain  growth  in  a 
highly  competitive  market.  The  ideal 
candidate  will  have  a  degree  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  be  dedicated  to  customer 
service,  possess  strong  management  and 
personnel  development  skills,  main¬ 
tain  highest  standards  of  journalis¬ 
tic  excdlence,  focus  on  local  content, 
utilize  new  technology  to  improve  op¬ 
eration  and  develop  new  products.  Prior 
doily  management  experience  a  must. 
Send  resume  to:  Stan  Ellis,  Publisher, 
BCT,  2241  Route  N.,  Wlllingboro,  NJ 
08046. 

EDUCATION  REPORTER 

The  ORLANDO  SENTINEL  is  accepting 
applications  for  a  reporter  to  cover 
education.  We  want  someone  who  can 
examine  the  quality  of  education  at  all 
levels,  cover  the  government  side  of 
running  schools,  and  identify  chang¬ 
ing  student  and  campus  lifestyle 
issues.  Reporter  must  be  able  to  local¬ 
ize  national  stories  and  give  local 
stories  a  national  perspective.  A 
minimum  of  five  years  of  daily  newspa¬ 
per  experience  is  required  for  this  job. 
Send  cover  letter,  resume,  samples  of 
your  work  and  the  names  of  three 
references  to  Michael  Lafferty,  Topics 
Editor,  633  N.  Orange  Ave.,  Orlando, 
FL  32801. 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200-f  current 
openings  nationwide.  Entry/early 
career.  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  MacArthur,  Washington, 
DC  20016;  (703)  506-4400. 

ENTERTAINMENT  REPORTER 

An  award  winning,  nationally  recog¬ 
nized  Connecticut  daily  with  a 
circulation  of  40,000  is  seeking  a 
full-time  arts  and  entertainment  repor¬ 
ter  with  a  passion  for  the  subject  and 
strong  skills  in  writing  both  news 
features  and  hard  news.  An  inventive 
writer  with  a  solid  reporting  back¬ 
ground  who  can  cover  the  business  side 
of  the  arts  along  with  what  transpires 
on  stage. 

This  dayside/nightside  beat  will 
encompass  people  and  events  at  a  ma¬ 
jor  casino,  at  clubs  and  coffeehouses, 
galleries  and  theaters  and  wherever 
there  are  artists  and  entertainers  at  work. 

We  are  looking  for  someone  who  likes  to 
travel  off  the  beaten  track,  who  can  be 
high-brow  or  lowbrow  and  who  is  more 
motivated  by  a  good  story  than  per¬ 
sonal  taste. 

Applicants  should  contact: 

Bethe  Dufresne,  Arts  Editor 

The  Day  Publishing  Company 
47  Eugene  O'Neill  Drive 
New  London,  CT  06320 

(203)  442-2200,  ext.  363 

ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  X5BS  in  Joumal- 
ism,  writing.  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sales  positions).  Full¬ 
time,  temporary,  internships  and  free¬ 
lance.  For  free  newsletter  call  (310) 
326-2661. 


EDITORIAL 


FOOD  WRITER/EDITOR 
Is  food  writing  your  business? 
Healthy  eating  your  interest?  If  so, 
you  might  be  the  person  we're  looking  for 
to  join  our  team  of  food  and  health 
writers  and  editors  in  our  expanding 
healthy  cookbook  business.  The  perfect 
candidate  has  brood  knowledge  of  food 
and  nutrition,  is  a  creative  and  innova¬ 
tive  thinker,  has  the  know-how  to  develop 
recipes,  has  published  food  writing 
and  editing  experience  and  is  willing 
to  make  public  appearances — including 
TV — to  promote  healthy  cooking.  Writ¬ 
ing  and  editing  test  is  required. 
Company  offers  excellent  benefits, 
including  no-smoking  policy, 
subsidized  dining  areas,  on-site 
day  care  and  fitness  centers,  company- 
matched  401  (k)  plan,  personal  and 
professional  growth  services.  Please 
send  resume  and  salary  history  to: 

Personnel  Department  (EP-FW) 
RODALE  PRESS,  INC. 

33  E.  Minor  Street 

Emmaus,  PA  18098 

EOE 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTErIw 
14K  PM  daily  (Mon. -Sat.).  Good  paper 
with  solid  track  record  in  scenic 
part  of  east-central  Ohio  with  great 
outdoor  recreation,  quaint  small 
city.  Job  includes  a  little  bit  of 
everything,  with  major  emphasis  on 
solid  writing.  Fine  entry-level  oppor¬ 
tunity  or  nice  place  for  experienced 
reporter  to  slow  down  a  bit.  Competitive 
salary.  Prefer  applicants  from 
100-mile  radius,  ^nd  resume,  clips 
to:  Greg  Parks,  Editor,  The  Daily 
Jeffersonian,  PO  Box  10,  Cambridge, 
OH  43725. 

INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER 
to  join  two-person  l-team  at  94,000 
circulation  alternative  newsweekly.  No 
day-to-day  responsibilities;  simp¬ 
ly  produce  a  great  story  every  three  to 
four  weeks.  Applicant  must  be  a  bril¬ 
liant  writer  with  excellent  reporting 
skills  and  a  commitment  to  social 
change  through  journalism.  Investiga¬ 
tive  and/or  alternative  experience  a 
plus.  Send  clips,  resume  and  references 
to  I  Team  Search,  MetroTimes,  743 
Beaubien,  Detroit,  Ml  48226. 


The  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register,  a 
25,000-circ.,  7-day  AM/PM  located 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  is  seeking  a 
graphic  artist  to  produce  info¬ 
graphics,  illustrations  and  to 
assist  with  page  design.  Using  Mac 
equipment  with  Aldus  Freehand,  Adobe 
Illustrator,  Quark  XPress  and  Adobe 
Photoshop.  Drawing,  sketching  and 
page  design  necessary.  Send  resume, 
samples  and  SASE  to:  Rex  Rhoades,  The 
Sandusky  Register,  314  W.  Market  St., 
Sandusky,  OH  44870. 

HARD-CHARGING  17K  award-winning 
daily  seeks  a  city  editor  who'd  love 
the  adventure  of  working  in  a  truly 
unique,  reporter-driven  newsroom.  Some¬ 
one  who  can  guide  and  coax  the  best 
from  seven  staffers  without  dominating 
them.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  ME,  The 
Citizen,  25  Dill  St.,  Auburn,  NY  13021. 

LAYOUT  WHIZ  NEEDED 

If  you  are  young,  energetic  and  want  an 
opportunity  to  move  to  desk  manage¬ 
ment  quickly,  we  are  a  23,000  daily, 
43,000  Sunday  newspaper  that's  one 
of  the  best  in  our  small  Zone  3  state. 
Computer  skills  plus,  layout  and  orga¬ 
nization  skills  required,  desire  to 
produce  neat  papers  on  deadline  impor¬ 
tant,  team  player  mandatory.  Resume, 
one  copy  of  present  work  to  Charles  R. 
Jarvis,  Editor,  THE  PARKERSBURG 
NEWS,  PO  Box  1788,  Parkersburg, 
WV  26102. 

METRO  EDITOR 

An  experienced  motivator  and  organizer 
to  lead  a  12-person  desk  covering  the 
fastest  growing  county  in  California. 
The  Press-Enterprise,  circ.  165,000, 
is  a  strongly  zoned  operation  that 
also  has  vigorous  regional  coverage 
and  a  state  capital  bureau.  The  reporting 
staff  numbers  more  than  55.  We  are 
looking  for  an  energetic  leader  who 
knows  news,  can  swarm  over  big  break¬ 
ing  stories,  foster  good  writing  and  keep 
local  coverage  flowing.  The  ability  to 
plan  and  involve  others  Is  key.  Must  be 
well-grounded  in  the  basics  of  libel, 
access  and  privacy.  Send  (do  not  phone) 
detailed  resume,  a  letter  addressing 
the  points  described  abo^  and  other 
appropriate  material  to  Mel  Opotowsky, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Press-Enterprise, 
Box  792  Riverside,  CA  92502. 


PUBLICATION  EDITOR 

Experienced  publication  editor  with 
demonstrated  skills  in  writing,  editing,  and 
designing  employee  publications. 

Top-notch  company  wants  equivalent  quality 
in  its  corporate  headquarters  every-other- 
week  tabloid. 

Medium  size,  Midwestern  city  location. 
Excellent  pay  and  benefits  package.  EOE. 
Send  resume,  work  samples,  salary  history  to: 
Box  6645,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Statewide  labor  organization  seeks 
outstanding  individual  with  high- 
level  editinq,  writing  and  management 
skills  for  a  Di-weekly  newspaper  cover¬ 
ing  education,  labor  and  politics. 
Minimum  10  years  of  journalism  expe¬ 
rience  desirable.  Layout  skills, 
labor  and  education  background  a  plus. 
Albany-based;  statewide  travel  likely. 
Very  competitive  salary  and  benefits 
package.  Send  cover  letter  with  salary 
history,  writing  samples  to:  Box  6741, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FEATURE  EDITOR/PAGE  DESIGNER: 
Lake  Tahoe's  only  daily  newspaper  is 
looking  for  a  creative  feature  editor  who 
can  take  charge  of  our  lively  local  sec¬ 
tion  and  entertainment  magazine;  pro¬ 
duce  well  designed,  fully  paginated 
pages;  and  help  us  produce  an  out¬ 
standing  news  product.  Mac  (Quark), 
layout,  and  strong  editing  skills  essen¬ 
tial.  We  work  hard  but  ploy  hard  as 
well,  taking  advantage  of  this  recreation 
wonderland.  Send  resume  and  clips  to: 
Claire  Fortier,  Managing  Editor, 
Tahoe  Daily  Tribune,  PO  Box  1358, 
South  Lake  Tahoe,  CA  96156. 

NEWS  EDITOR  position  open  at  the 
national  and  state  award-winning 
Mobridge  Tribune  on  the  Missour{ 
River  in  north  central  South  Dakota. 
Strong  writing  and  photography 
skills  ore  a  must.  Excellent  pay  and 
full  benefits,  including:  Medical, 
life  and  disability  insurance; 
paid  vocation  and  holidays;  pension 
plan  and  profit  sharing  program. 
Write:  Larry  Atkinson,  Publisher, 
Mobridge  Tribune,  1 1 1  West  Third 
St.,  Mobridge,  SD  57601,  or  call 
toll-free  (800)  594-9418. 

NEWS  EDITOR  —  Energetic,  organized 
news  veteran  vrith  a  commitment  to  ex¬ 
cellence  sought  to  help  make  an  award¬ 
winning,  twice  weekly  community  news¬ 
paper  in  Princeton,  NJ,  even  better. 
Exceptional  editing,  headline-writing 
and  story  development  skills  a  must. 
Send  resume  otkI  tear  sheets  that  reflect 
your  work  to  Randy  Bergmann, 
Managing  Editor,  Princeton  Pocxet,  PO 
Box  350,  300  Witherspoon  St., 
Princeton,  NJ  08542.  (E&P)  EOE 
M/F/D/V. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR 

We  need  someone  with  superior  editing 
and  pagination  skills,  news  judgment 
and  people  skills  to  supervise  a  staff 
of  1 6  on  our  copy  desk.  Ability  to  croft 
a  sparkling  heodline  as  well  as  moti¬ 
vate  a  talented  staff  is  a  must.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  cover  letter  stating 
your  copy  desk  philosophy  to  Peggy 
Kuhr,  Assistant  Managing  Editor, 
Spokesman-Review,  PO  Box  2160, 
Spokane,  WA  99210. 

^RTS  COPY  EDITOR  for  50,000 
daily.  Involves  page  designs,  edit¬ 
ing,  headlines,  some  writing.  Experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Top  College  Graduate. 

Send  resume  to:  Personnel  Dept.,  The 
Johnstown  Tribune  Publishing  Company, 
430  Locust  Street,  Johnstown,  PA 
15901. _ 

NEWSROOM  LEADER 
We  are  a  31,000  AM  paper  in  hot 
market  near  Chadotte,  NC,  with  open¬ 
ing  for  managing  editor  who  can  in¬ 
novate  and  motivate.  McClatchy-owned, 
good  benefits.  Tell  me  why  you're  the 
person  we  need.  Letter,  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  to  Terry  Plumb,  editor.  The  Herald, 
PO  Box  11707,  Rock  Hill,  SC  29731. 
No  calls. 
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NEWS  WRITER  with  five  years  experi¬ 
ence  needed  for  one  of  ifie  top  three  week¬ 
ly  newspapers  in  the  nation.  If  you  are 
looking  for  an  outstanding  quality  of  life 
in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  resort  areas 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  don't  mind 
vrorking  hard,  and  enjoy  writing  hard 
news  and  good  investigative  news 
stories,  this  might  be  for  you.  pay  is 
competitive  with  other  Rocky  Mountain 
resort  areas.  Send  resume,  clips  and 
salory  history  to  Box  6743,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Page  and  layout  editor  for  fully  pogi- 
nated,  award-winning  30,000  daily, 
located  90  miles  northeast  of  LA. 
Successful  candidate  will  have  good 
eye  for  page  design  and  ability  to  write 
captivating  headlines.  Salary: 
$450-500/week,  excellent  benefits. 
Resume/ work  samples  to  Publisher, 
Daily  Press,  PO  ^x  1389,  Victor¬ 
ville,  CA  92393.  Deadline:  February  3. 


Applications  are  being  accepted  for  two 
general  assignment  reporter  positions 
at  The  Daily  Item  in  scenic  central 
Pennsylvania.  Both  are  bureau  posi¬ 
tions  and  invlove  community  journal¬ 
ism  and  feature  writing  for  the  28,000 
readers  of  our  seven-day  daily.  One  to 
two  years  daily  experience  preferred. 
Send  resume  and  writing  samples  to: 
Reporter  Search  Committee,  The  Daily 
Item,  200  Market  St.,  Sunbury,  PA 
17801. 

^RTS  EDITOR 

For  26,000  daily  in  sports-loving 
western  North  Dakota.  Energetic  writer 
and  editor  who  has  some  supervisory 
experience  and  whase  planning  and 
organizational  skills  are  strong  and 
proven.  Need  high  regard  for  readers, 
vision  of  excellence,  modem  approach 
to  sports,  and  ability  to  inspire  a  hard¬ 
working  crew.  Send  resume  and  essay 
on  qualifications  and  management  phi- 
bsophy  to  Mike  Burboch,  Minot  Daily 
News  PO  Box  1 1 50,  Minot,  ND  58702. 
Deadline  Feb.  4. 

THE  TIMES  HERALD-RECORD  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  Designer/Copy  Editor.  We  are 
an  85,000  daily/101,000  Sunday  AM 
paper  located  ^  miles  north  of  NYC. 

Strong  aggressive  zone  2  daily  is 
looking  for  an  experienced  copy  editor 
with  strong  design  skills  to  fill 
out  our  copy/design  desk.  Person 
should  have  a  working  knowledge  of 
graphics,  photo  editing  and  graphic 
presentation  as  well  as  strong  copy 
editing  skills. 

Experience  with  Macintosh  computers  a 
big  plus.  Ability  to  work  on  tight 
deadlines  and  strong  organizational 
skills  a  must. 

Serb  resume  orb  clips  to: 


Debra  A.  Sherman 
Human  Resources  Director 
THE  TIMES  HERALD-RECORD 
40  Mulberry  Street 
Middletown,  NY  10940 


WEST  COAST  newspaper  group  seeks 
creative,  versatile  designers  arb  copy 
editors  for  universal  news  desk.  State- 
of-the-art  pagination  offers  a  new  learn¬ 
ing  experience.  Knowledge  of  Harris 
system  helpful.  Competitive  salary  and 
benefits,  including  401 K  plan.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume  and  design  samples 
to:  Chris  Campos,  c/o  Alameda  News¬ 
paper  Group,  4770  Willow  Rood, 
Pleasanton,  CA  94588,  or  call  (510) 
416-4800. 

WE  WANT  THE  BEST 

The  Sun-Sentinel,  Florida's  fastest- 
growing  newspaper,  is  looking  for  expe- 
riencecT  reporting  and  editing  candi¬ 
dates  to  join  a  newsroom  staff  of  more 
than  350  people.  Applicants  should 
thrive  on  doing  it  right  and  hove  the 
track  record  to  prove  it. 

Positions  available  include: 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITORS:  Two  posi¬ 
tions  available,  supervising  report¬ 
ing  staffs  in  Palm  Brach  and  Broward 
counties.  Need  managers  who  can  direct 
coverage  in  the  competitive  South  Flor¬ 
ida  market. 

BUREAU  CHIEF:  Need  an  experienced 
journalist  to  head  a  three-person  team 
cavering  Dade  County. 

SENIOR  COPY  EDITOR:  Looking  for  a 
master  at  headline  writing  and  story 
editing  who  has  top-notch  news  judgment. 
SENIOR  WRITER:  Need  a  versatile,  ex¬ 
perienced  reporter  who  can  handle 
both  short  term  projects  and  spot  news 
stories,  as  well  as  serve  as  lead  rewrite. 
Candidates  should  be  able  to  translate 
complex  issues  into  clear,  precise  prose. 
A  knovdedge  of  Spanish  or  Creole  is 
useful  for  all  candidates.  A  local  news 
background  and  beat  reporting  experi¬ 
ence  is  a  must. 

Carbidates  who  have  a  recard  of  daily 
journalistic  excellence  for  five  years 
ar  mare  shauld  send  resume  and  clips 
to  Ms.  Andy  Aleff,  Associate  Editor, 
Sun-Sentinel,  200  E.  Las  Olas  Blvd., 
Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33301-2293. 

WORK  IN  THE  FABULOUS  Florida 
Keys,  The  Keynater  a  twice-weekly 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper  is  looking  for 
a  General  Assignment  Reporter  that  also 
has  knowledge  in  saltwater  fishing.  Must 
cover  all  types  of  news  as  well  as  pro¬ 
duce  six  h'shing  publications  a  year. 
Must  hove  camera  equipment  and  good 
transportation.  Serb  clips  and  resume 
to  Tam  Tuell  Editor,  The  Keynoter,  PO 
Box  5001 58,  Marathon,  FL  33050. 

INDEPENDENT  MANUFACTURERS 

WANTED:  Independent  manufacturers 
representative  tor  northeast  and  mid- 
anantic  regions  to  represent  a  well 
established,  well  financM  printing  blan¬ 
ket  supply  campany.  Company  pays 
best  commission  in  the  industry.  Please 
respond  to  Box  6751 ,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

To  be  meek,  patient,  tactful, 
modest,  honorable  and  brave  is 
not  to  be  either  manly  or  womanly; 
it  is  to  be  humane. 


INTERACTIVE  MEDIA 


GROWING  NEW  JERSEY  FIRM  seeks 
an  autstanding  journalist  who  is 
committed  to  new  electronic  media. 
While  not  a  start-up,  the  company 
requires  an  entrepreneur  who  has  experi¬ 
ence  with  business/ product  develop¬ 
ment.  The  ideal  candidate  will  knaw  the 
newspaper  industry  intimately  and  will 
be  equally  comfortable  with  emerging 
technologies  and  newspaper  executives. 
Relatianship  building  skills,  busi¬ 
ness  acumen,  and  a  proven  track  record 
a  must.  Include  your  total  compensation 
requirements  to  Box  6754,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DIREaOR  OF  MARKETING 

Major  paper  in  highly  desirable 
community  seeks  a  proven  marketing 
professianal  to  direct  activities 
which  include  research,  sales  promo¬ 
tions,  public  affairs  and  agency  rela¬ 
tions.  Must  have  significant  experi¬ 
ence  and  be  ready  to  move  the  marketing 
functian  to  a  higher  level  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  emerging  business  require¬ 
ments.  Send  resume  including  salary 
expectations  to  Box  6643,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PRESSROOM 

WANTED  experienced  web  offset  press 
person.  Plateroom  and  stripping  expe¬ 
rience  helpful.  We  are  running  a  Harris 
N-845  but  will  give  consideratian  to  any 
experienced  pressperson.  Please  send 
resume,  salary  history,  and  references 
to:  Stan  Harper,  PO  Box  2030,  Tyler,  TX 
75710. 

PRODUCnON/TECH 

SAN  JOSE  MERCURY  NEWS,  INC. 

Product  Distribution  Center 
(Mailroom)  Manager 

The  PIX  Manager  is  responsible  for 
daily  inserting  and  packaging  of  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  editions  or  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  News.  The  PDC  Manager  su¬ 
pervises  a  staff  af  10  managers  and  su¬ 
pervisors  and  reports  to  the  Production 
Director.  The  PIX  Manager  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  scheduling  in  order  to  meet 
budget  and  deliver  a  quality  newspa¬ 
per  on-time. 

The  PDC  Manager  works  closely  with 
other  production  department  heads  and 
advertising  and  circulation  managers  to 
coordinate  resources  to  meet  advertis¬ 
er's  needs.  The  PDC  Manager  oversees 
any  systems  and  equipment  conversions. 

Candidates  for  this  job  should  be  com¬ 
fortable  assessing  new  technologies,  an¬ 
alyzing  information,  managing  projects, 
working  with  labor  union  leadership, 
making  presentations,  developing  the 
staff  and  fostering  teamwork. 

Applicants  should  have  significant  news¬ 
paper  industry  experience  in  packaging 
and  inserting.  A  BA/BS  is  preferable, 
but  not  required.  Written  and  oral  com¬ 
munications  and  presentations  required. 
Applicants  should  mail  or  FAX  resume 
to: 

Employment  Manager 
San  Jose  Mercuiy  News 
750  Ridder  Park  Drive 
San  Jose,  CA95190 

FAX  #  (408)  271-3689 
An  Equal  C5pportunity  Employer 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  FOR  experi¬ 
enced  press  operator  who  will  assist 
other  presspersons  perform  tasks  asso¬ 
ciated  with  printing  and  press  opera¬ 
tions.  We  are  looking  for  someone  who 
is  interested  printing  high  auality 
products  everyday.  We  are  a  mid-sized 
newspaper  that  published  Morning  and 
Evening  papers  Monday  thru  Friday, 
combined  Saturday  and  Sunday.  Must 
be  willing  to  work  nights  if  necessary. 
Pre-employment  drug  screening  re¬ 
quired.  This  position  will  offer  opportu¬ 
nities  for  advancement  for  the  right  per¬ 
son.  Full  benefits  package.  Send  resume 
to  Michael  Traynor,  Production  Direc¬ 
tor,  Savannah  News-Press,  PO  Box 
1088,  Savannah,  GA  31402. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Midwest  newspaper  group  has  imme¬ 
diate  opening  for  hands-on  manager 
with  current  technical  know-how  in  com¬ 
position,  press  and  pre-press.  Ideal  can¬ 
didate  will  hove  background  in  these 
areas  plus  be  a  leader  who  handles  mo¬ 
tivating,  training,  problem-solving  and 
interfacing  with  other  departments  as 
part  of  the  daily  routine.  Budgeting  ex¬ 
perience  helpful.  We  publish  a  daily, 
shapper,  farm  weeklies,  some  job  work. 
We're  looking  for  the  right  person  to 
lead  our  production  areas  into  the  21st 
century,  pagination  and  beyond!  Send 
resume  to:  Joyce  McCullough,  General 
Manager,  NewsTribune,  426  Second  St., 
LaSalle,  IL  61301. 

PRE-PRESS  MANAGER 
Manage  pre-press  operation  at  the 
Anderson  (SC)  Independent-Mail,  one 
of  America's  25  fastest  growing  dailies 
in  the  '90s.  43,000  daily,  49,000 
Sunday  in  three  zoned  editions.  Heavy 
deadline  color,  highest  quality,  and 
effective  cost  control  are  givens. 
Eighteen-employee  department  handles 
news-page  composition,  ad  building 
and  camera/platemaking.  Beautiful  lake 
area  near  majar  university  in  view  of 
the  mountains;  excellent  schools.  You 
need  good  communication  skills  and  a 
working  knowledge  of  color  and  elec¬ 
tronic  publishing  systems.  College  de¬ 
gree  and  five  years  or  more  experience 
in  pre-press  or  related  area  preferred. 
Send  resume,  and  copy  of  your  present 
publication  (if  any)  to  David  Leard, 
Production  Manager,  Anderson 
Independent-Mail,  Box  2507,  Anderson, 
SC  29622. 

RESEARCH 

RESEARCH  MANAGER 

We're  looking  for  an  experienced 
Research  Manager  to  lead  a  highly  pro¬ 
fessional  staff  of  analysts.  The  success¬ 
ful  candidate  must  be  hard  working,  a 
dynamic  personality,  possess  sound 
newspaper  judgment,  and  be  able  to 
illustrate  creativity  and  sound,  solid 
decision-making. 

Knowledge  af  and  "hands-on"  skills  with 
primary  and  secondary  research, 
PRIZM,  Compass  and  data-base  mar¬ 
keting  needed. 

We  offer  an  excellent  compensation  and 
benefits  package.  For  consideration, 
submit  resume  and  salary  history  to: 

V.  Davis 

Personnel  Manager 
333  W.  State  Street 

Milwaukee,  Wl  53203 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1994 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-S7,85  per  line 

2  weeks-S6.95  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S6.05  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-$5.20  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-$4.10  per  line 

2  weeks-S3.40  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$2.85  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.65  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $8.00  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.50  per  Insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  additional  line  In  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  Inch,  per  insartton:  1  time,  $95;  2  to  5  times,  $90 
6  to  13  times,  $85;  14  to  26  times  $80,  27  to  52  times  $75. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Confracf  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 


Company. 


Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature . 
Copy - 


No.  of  Insertions: _ Amount  Enclosed:  $ _ 

EditorOTublisher 

1 1  West  19fh  Street,  NY,  NY  1001 1 .  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 
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by  Ed  Offley 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

COVERING  THE  MILITARY  —  THE  PRESS 
NEEDS  TO  GET  ITS  ACT  TOGETHER 


IT  IS  PREMATURE  to  call  the  politi¬ 
cal  standoff  over  U.N.  nuclear  inspec¬ 
tions  in  North  Korea  a  political-mili¬ 
tary  crisis,  but  the  size  and  lethality  of 
the  North  Korean  armed  forces  posi¬ 
tioned  across  the  Korean  demilitarized 
zone,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  a 
crisis  could  erupt  into  a  shooting  war, 
require  the  Clinton  administration 
and  its  military  leaders  to  be  prepared 
for  the  worst  eventuality. 

It  also  would  be  timely  for  American 
news  organizations  to  begin  their  own 
plans  for  a  worst-case  scenario  in  Ko¬ 
rea,  but  I’m  not  holding  my  breath. 

In  fact,  while  no  one  can  predict 
whether  Kim  II  Sung  and  his  generals 
would  invade  South  Korea  in  the 
months  ahead,  I  am  flatly  certain  that 
any  major  crisis  or  war  in  Korea  will 
trigger  yet  another  invasion. 

It  is  what  NBC  Pentagon  reporter 
Fred  Francis  during  Operation  Desert 
Storm  called  the  “invasion  of  the  food 
editors,”  a  descent  of  hundreds  of  mili¬ 
tarily  illiterate  newsmen  into  the  Pen¬ 
tagon  and  Saudi  briefing  rooms  that 
handed  the  military  a  psychological 


Offley  is  a  military  reporter  at  the 
Seattle  PostAntelligencer. 
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Get  your  copy  of 

AdNem 

Ad  News  is  Australia's  top  selling  marketing,  advertising  and 
media  magazine. 

Each  fortnight  you'll  benefit  from  Ad  News'  unique  Insights 
Into  trends,  new  developments  and  successful  strategies. 
Special  reports  cover  breakthrough  campaigns,  topical  Issues 
affecting  marketers  as  well  as  TV.  magazines,  direct  marketing, 
top  sales  promotion,  advertisers  and  media  outlets. 
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Oownunder. 
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Sydney,  NSW,  2001 ,  Australia. 
Please  send  me  26  issues  (1  year)  of  Ad 
News  for  A$200.  I  enclose  my  cheque/ 
money  order  for  A$200. 

NAME: _ 

ADDRESS: _ 


CITY: _ STATE: _ ZIP; _ 

YAFFA  PUBLISHING  GROUP  PTY  LTD  ACN  002  699  354 
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victory  over  the  press  equivalent  to  the 
allied  coalition’s  rout  of  the  Iraqi  army. 

If  you  didn’t  see  the  sorry  spectacle 
live  on  CNN  (one  reporter  confusing 
land  mines  with  mine  shafts),  Saturday 
Night  Live  caught  the  essence  with 
devastating  wit  in  its  depiction  of  a 
Pentagon  press  conference:  “Is  there 
going  to  be  an  amphibious  invasion  of 
Kuwait?  And  if  so,  where?” 

As  a  reporter  who  has  spent  half  of 
his  21-year  career  specializing  in  mili¬ 
tary  coverage,  I  can  attest  that  most 


American  news  organizations  are  even 
less  prepared  today  to  cover  a  conflict 
in  Korea  (or  anywhere  else)  than  they 
were  three  years  ago  in  the  hotel  corri¬ 
dors  of  Dhahran  and  Riyadh.  The  al- 
ways-small  core  of  full-time  military  re¬ 
porters  and  defense  specialists  has 
plummeted  to  practically  zero  since  the 
end  of  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

The  reasons  are  not  hard  to  fathom: 
career  changes  (after  the  big  war,  who 
wants  to  cover  budget  cuts?),  econom¬ 
ic  pressures  (the  military  is  an  expen¬ 
sive  beat,  especially  when  news  organi¬ 
zations  are  laying  people  off)  and  the 
overall  shift  in  public  dialogue  away 
from  defense  and  foreign  affairs  toward 
domestic  concerns. 

In  1989,  one  nationwide  survey  of 
the  print  media  showed  that  there 
were  about  90  full-time  military  re¬ 
porters  in  U.S.  journalism,  divided 
equally  between  the  Pentagon  press 
corps  and  regional  reporters  whose 
newspaper  markets  embrace  large  mil¬ 
itary  communities. 


When  fully  assembled  in  Dhahran, 
that  small  cadre  disappeared  in  a  hu¬ 
man  sea  of  reporters  unfamiliar  with 
the  military  and  unaware  of  how  their 
ignorance  would  render  them  vulnera¬ 
ble  to  the  military’s  ability  to  control 
access  and  perceptions. 

Since  then,  the  trend  has  worsened: 
When  the  U.S.  Pacific  Command  put 
30,000  military  personnel  into  the  field 
to  test  its  new  post-Cold  War  fighting 
doctrine  in  mid-1992, 1  found  myself  in 
practically  sole  possession  of  the 


Navy’s  3rd  Fleet,  Marine  Expeditionary 
Force,  and  various  Army  and  Air  Force 
units  during  10  days  of  intensive  mock 
combat  from  the  mid-Pacific  to  the 
aerial  gunnery  ranges  of  Arizona. 

In  March,  during  a  visit  to  the  Pen¬ 
tagon,  less  than  a  dozen  reporters 
bothered  to  show  up  for  the  regular 
Defense  Department  briefings,  and  in 
the  field,  military  public  affairs  officers 
tell  me  (and  I  see  it  with  my  own  eyes) 
that  journalistic  interest  in  covering 
the  military  has  all  but  vanished. 

Particularly  galling  to  me  profession¬ 
ally  has  been  the  disdain  shown  by  my 
own  profession  toward  any  effort  to 
save  the  military  reporting  specialty 
from  extinction. 

Last  year,  two  fellow  military  re¬ 
porters  and  I  drafted  and  circulated  a 
proposal  to  organize  a  network  of  mili¬ 
tary  journalists. 

Motivated  particularly  by  the  press’ 

(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  34) 
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As  a  reporter  who  has  spent  half  of  his  21 -year 
career  specializing  in  military  coverage,  I  can  attest 
that  most  American  news  organizations  are  even 
less  prepared  today  to  cover  a  conflict .  .  .  than 
they  were  three  years  ago  in  the  hotel  corridors  of 
Dhahran  and  Riyadh. 


If  You  Think  Newspapers  Have  a  Future, 
We'll  See  You  in  Tampa 


The  Fifth  Annual  Conference 


Interactive  Newspapers  '94:  The  Multimedia  Mission 
Voice,  Fax,  Online  Services  and  Database  Marketing 
February  14-16, 1994  Hyatt  Regency,  Tampa 

Program/Speakers  — — — 


Introduction  &  Market  Overview 

Andrew  Barnes,  Publisher,  St.  Petersburg  Times 
Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher,  Editor  &  Publisher 
John  F.  Kelsey,  III,  President,  The  Kelsey  Group 

Conference  Keynote 

Jerome  Rubin,  Chairman 

News  in  the  Future,  MIT  Media  Laboratories 

The  Multimedia  Mission 

Don  Brazeal,  Editor  and  Publisher,  Digital  Ink, 

Washington  Post  Company 
Marcia  Bullard,  Editor,  USA  Weekend 
Randy  Charles,  Director  of  Marketing  and  New  Business 
Development,  Newsday 
Eric  Philo,  Securities  Analyst,  Goldman  Sachs 

Getting  Started  in  Multimedia  Services 
Colin  Phillips,  General  Manager,  Editor  &  Publisher 
Mike  Silver,  Vice  President-Editorial  and  Development 
Tribune  Media  Services 
Mark  Walsh,  President,  Information  Kinetics. 

Sharon  Smith,  Audiotex  Manager,  The  Morning  Call, 
Allentown,  PA 

Audiotex:  The  Ten  Year  Plan 

Stan  Brannan,  President,  Brite  Voice  Systems 
Sara  Fitzgerald,  Assistant  Manager,  New  Media  Center, 

The  Washington  Post 

Barry  Schwartz,  Executive  Director  for  Voice  Services, 

Bell  Communications  Research 
Clair  Balfour,  Coordinator,  Electronic  Information  Services, 
Southam  Electronic  Publishing 

Online  Transactions:  A  Piece  of  the  Pie 

Andrew  Parkinson,  President,  Peapod 

Gene  Quinn,  General  Manager,  Chicago  Online 

Bill  Tobin,  President,  PC  Flowers/InterMedia  Marketing,  Inc. 

Town  Meeting— 

San  Jose  Mercury  Center:  The  Multimedia  Sequel 

Chris  Jennewein,  General  Manager,  Mercury  Center 

Multi  Media  Keynote 

Ross  Glatzer,  President,  Prodigy  Services  Company 

Classified  Alliances 

Hal  Logan,  General  Manager,  Electronic  Publishing  Group, 

Pacific  Bell  Information  Services 
Nancy  Malitz,  Director  of  Electronic  Projects, 

The  Detroit  News 

Alan  Nierenberg,  Director  of  Planning  and 
Business  Development,  NYNEX 
Richard  O'Neal,  President,  Great  Western  Directories 


Portable  PDA  Newspapers 

Marc  Porat,  Chief  Executive  Officer,  General  Magic 
Jon  Simonds,  President,  Information  Presentation 
Technologies  Inc. 

Interactive  Newspapers  V^drldwide 

Shaun  Higgins,  President  and  Chief  Operating  Officer, 

New  Media  Ventures  Inc.,  Cowles  Publishing 
Company;  President,  International  Newspaper 
Marketing  Association 
Terry  Maguire,  Consultant 
Fiierhich  Burkhardt  Managing  Director,  IFRA 

Multimedia  Opportunities-Audiotex,  Fax  &  N 1 1 

Gordon  Borrell,  General  Manager,  Landmark  Information 
Services 

Dan  Shorter,  Assistant  Managing  Editor,  Palm  Beach  Post 
John  Williams,  Senior  Vice  President,  PR  Newswire 

Advertising  Strategies  and  Voice  Personals 

Eric  Nelson,  Associate  Editor,  MacDonald  Classified  Service 
David  Samuelson,  Acting  President,  SureFind  Corp. 

Joe  Sulmar,  President,  Nine  Call  Corporation 
Andy  Sutcliffe,  President,  Tele-Publishing  Inc. 

Multimedia  and  Database  Marketing 

Terry  Hebert,  Advertising  Director,  The  Plain  Dealer 
Scott  Hildebrand,  Senior  Director  of  Sales  and  Marketing, 
Media  and  Entertainment,  Epsilon 
Ian  D.  Packer,  President  and  CEO,  MarketLink  Inc. 

Paulette  Wilhelmy,  Director,  The  Mowry  Group 

Welcome  to  Tampa/Brief  Remarks 

Jack  Butcher,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager, 

Tampa  Tribune 

Editorial  Keynote 

Burl  Osborne,  Editor  and  Publisher,  Dallas  Morning  News 

Editorial  Summit 

Mike  Fancher,  Executive  Editor,  Seattle  Times 
John  Hale,  Editor,  Orlando  Sentinel 
John  Pittman,  Executive  Editor,  Greenville  News  and 
Greenville  Piedmont 

Jim  Willse,  Director  of  New  Media,  Newhouse  Newspapers 

The  News  on  Interactive  Television 

Michael  Conniff,  President,  Interactive  Sports  Inc.; 

Columnist,  Editor  &  Publisher 
Jim  Ellis,  Vice  President  of  Creative  Services, 

Tribune  Broadcasting 

Ciela  Irvine,  Vice  President,  Hearst  New  Media 
John  Scheuler,  Executive  Vice  President  and 
General  Manager,  Freedom  Newspapers 


Tabletop  exhibits  will  allow  leading  vendors  to  demonstrate  interactive  products/services. 

The  complete  cost  of  the  conference  is  $845. 

For  information  and  a  brochure;  call  Natalie  Kaye  at  (609)  730-1000,  Fax:  (609)  730-1234. 


Htor(?Publisher 


The  Kelsey  Group 


Since  the  Sun-Sentinel  is  dedicated  to  serving  our  readers  with  important  news,  "The 
HMO  Maze:  How  Medicare  Fails  Seniors"  was  published  November  7-11, 1993.  It  was 
the  first  independent  effort  to  assess  the  performance  of  HMOs,  which  are  paid  $1.3 
billion  annually  in  Florida  alone.  The  series  prompted  immediate  calls  for  reform.  To 
date,  state  legislators  have  promised  a  broad  rewrite  of  the  HMO  regulatory  statutes  and 
the  U.S.  Health  Care  Financing  Adminstration  launched  an  investigation. 

The  project  began  with  an  in-paper  advertisement  that  invited  readers  to  share  their 
views  on  HMOs  with  Sun-Sentinel  Investigations  Editor,  Fred  Schulte.  The  readers' 
opinions  helped  guide  Schulte  and  staff  writer  Larry  Keller  through  a  maze  of 
government  agencies,thousands  of  government  HMO  complaint  files  and  hundreds  of 
patient  lawsuits  and  other  grievances. 

The  series  drew  900  phone  calls  from  readers  the  week  it  appeared  with  requests  for 
reprints.  For  your  free  copy,  call  (305)  356-4591. 
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